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CHAPTER XVI. 


Sm Epwarp did not come home till 
very late that evening, at which his 
wife was not surprised; he had said 
that his duties would keep him late, and 
that he should very likely dine with 
his brother magistrates afterwards. She 
concluded he had done so; but when 
she asked him, he said abruptly, No. 

“Food, give me some food. And 
wine too, for I am quite exhausted. 
You seem as if you took a pleasure in 
starving me.” 

Josephine looked up astonished, so 
irritable was his tone, so wild and 
worried his look. 

“ Something has happened. What is 
it? Is César——” 

“You always think of César first, 
never of me. Yes, he is all right ; he 
stayed with me and saw me off, before 
his own train started.” 

“ And you—Edward, is there anything 
wrong with you?” asked she, taking his 
hand in a sort of remorse. But he flung 
hers off. 

“ Did I say there was anything wrong ? 
Why do you look at me so? There is 
nothing the matter with me.” 

But there was: and by and by she 
discovered it. A thing which at first 
he made light of, as of no importance 
whatever to a gentleman in his position, 
but which, when little by little she 
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learned its whole bearing, and saw with 
frightfully clear eyes its possible results, 
was to Josephine one of those sudden 
blows which seem often to come upon 
us poor mortals like thunderbolts, when 
the air is most still, and there had 
seemed an hour ago not a cloud in the 
sky. 

Be sure, soon or late, a man’s sin will 
find him out. He, and others for him, 
may sedulously hide it a while; it may 
appear safely buried, so that no evil con- 
sequences can possibly ensue. But, by 
and by, a bird of the air carries the 
matter, and in one form or another 
retribution comes. 

By some means—how was never dis- 
covered, for Josephine thought she had 
taken all precautions against such a 
fatality—that “little bird” began to 
whisper abroad, not as a public accusa- 
tion but as a tale of private scandal, 
how the Reverend Edward Scanlan had 
wilfully falsified the accounts of the 
new school at Ditchley, and used for 
his own benefit the money which had 
been entrusted to him. And though 
the charity had suffered no loss, the 
defalcations being by some ingenious 
method or other discovered and re- 
placed in time, still the fact remained ; 
and those people who are always ready 
to envy a man his sudden prosperity, 
bruited it abroad from mouth to mouth, 
till it became the talk of the county. 

Curiously enough, the scandal had 
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been a good while in reaching its victims. 
Sir Edward was not a sensitive man, 
quick to discover any slight indications 
of coolness towards himself, and besides, 
the report had lain smouldering in 
Ditchley town, where he never went, for 
weeks before it reached the ears of the 
country gentlemen, who were mostly 
staunch old Tories, too proud to listen 
to the gossip of the lower classes. But 
having once heard it, and, so far as they 
could, verified it, they resented in a 
body this intrusion upon their order, 
and especially upon the magisterial 
bench, of a man whom only a lucky 
chance had saved from the disgrace of 
a public prosecution. He was in no 
danger of this now, but as far as honour- 
able repute went, his character was 
gone. 

“Only think, Josephine,” said he, 
piteously, when he had confessed all to 
his wife, “all my neighbours gave me 
the cold shoulder; and one or two of 
them actually hinted the reason why. 
Such a fuss about nothing! You paid 
the money back—did you not?” 
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“Then what did it matter? These 
English people make money their god. 
Even Lord Turberville, who I thought 
would protect me—he had only just 
come home, and heard nothing of this 
unfortunate report till to-day—his lord- 
ship took no notice of me on the bench, 
and said to Langhorne, that he thought 
the wisest thing I could do would be to 
send in my resignation immediately.” 

“T think so too,” said, with white 
lips, Josephine de Bougainville. 

It was no use weeping or complaining. 
The miserable man before her needed 
all her support—all her pity. Under 
the blow which had fallen upon him he 
sank, as usual, utterly crushed and weak 
—weaker than any woman. Such men 
always are. 

“They will hunt me down like a 
hare, these accursed country squires,” 
moaned he. “I shall never be able to 
hold up my head in the county again. 
And just when I was getting on so well, 
and the Turbervilles were come home ; 
and they might have taken us by the 





hand and helped us into society. It’s 
very hard !” 

“It is hard,” said Josephine, beneath 
her breath ; and as she looked round 
the cheerful drawing-room, so handsome 
yet so homelike, her whole external 
possessions, her money, her title, her 
name, seemed to become valueless. She 
would have given them all to secure to 
her children that blessing which, though, 
thank God, many families have strug- 
gled on without it, is yet the safest 
stronghold and dearest pride of any 
family—a father’s unstained, honourable 
namie. 

“ But what are we to do, Josephine ? 
Tell me, what are we to do?” 

She turned and saw him crouched— 
all but kneeling at her feet—the man 
who was tied to her for life; who, 
with all his faults, was not a deliberate 
villain, and who now, as was his wont, 
in his distress took refuge with her, 
and her alone. For a moment she 
shrank from him—an expression of pain, 
unutterable pain — perhaps something 
worse than pain,—passed over her face, 
and then she feebly smiled. 

“TI cannot answer you at once. Give 
me time to think.” 

“Very well. Only, Josephine, do 
remember what your poor husband has 
suffered this day. For God’s sake, do 
not you be unkind to me !” 

“No, I will not. It is for God’s 
sake,” she repeated to herself, with a 
deep meaning ; almost as deep and 
earnest as a prayer. 

During her many hours of solitary 
musings—more numerous now than ever 
in her life—Josephine had learnt much. 
That burning sense of wrong—wrong 
done to herself and her children by 
their father—had in some measure died 
out ; she looked upon him sorrowfully, 
as being chiefly his own.enemy: she 
could protect both them and _ herself 
from him now. And in another way 
her mind had changed ; she begun dimly 
to guess at the solemn truth, without 
which all life becomes a confused haze ; 
—that what we do for people is not 
for themselves, or for ourselves, but for 
something higher. Thus, it was for God's 
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sake, not for his own, she resolved to 
hold fast to her husband. 

“ Edward,” she said, “indeed I never 
mean to be unkind to you ; but this is 
a terrible grief to me. To be sure, the 
thing is not much worse known than 
unknown, except so far as it affects the 
children. Had César any idea of it, do 
you think?” 

“Yes—no. Well, yes; I told him 
something of it,” stammered Sir Edward. 
“T had nobody else to speak to, and he 
saw how broken-down and upset I was. 
Poor fellow ! he insisted on seeing me 
safe off home before he started himself 
for Oxford. I must say César behaved 
very well to me to-day.” 

“My good boy!” muttered the 
mother ; and then with a thrill of ma- 
ternal suffering at how he might suffer 
—‘O my poor César !” 

“ César—always César! Can’t you 
for one moment think of me?” 

Ay, that was the key to this man’s 
life. He had never thought but of 
himself, and himself alone. Such an 
one—and oh, what hundreds there are 
like him!—ought never to be either 
husband or father. 

Josephine turned grave, reproachful 
eyes upon him—the deadweight who 
had dragged her down all her days. It 
always had been so—apparently it was 
to be so to the end. 

“ Edward, consider a little, and you 
will find I do think of you; but there 
is plenty of time. We have no need 
to do anything in haste—if indeed,” 
with a sigh, “anything remains to be 
done.” 

And there came helplessly the thought 
upon her of how little could be done. A 
lie she could have fought against ; but 
there was no fighting against the truth. 
In a gentle way she said as much. 

“True or not, Josephine, I'll not bear 
it. Am I. with all my Irish talent, to 
be a byword among these clodhopping 
English squires? They hate me because 
Tam Irish. I always knew that. But 
T’ll soon teach them differently. I, with 
my wealth, could take a position wherever 
I pleased. We'll leave this place im- 
mediately.” 
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* Leave this place?” 

“ And I shall be only too glad of the 
opportunity to quit this horrid old 
house ; you know I always disliked it. 
We can’t sell it, more’s the pity! but 
we could easily let it, and we will.” 

** We will not,” said Josephine, roused 
to desperation. 

“ But I say we will, and I am master 
here!” cried Sir Edward violently. “I 
have been planning it the whole way 
home,” added he more pacifically, as he 
saw that his wrath had not the slightest 
effect upon his wife. It only tightened 
the shut lips, and gave an added pale- 
ness to the steady, firm features. “We 
can give out that your health requires 
us to winter abroad, and go quietly 
away in a week or two. Once gone, 
we need never come back any more.” 

“Never come back any more? When 
I loved the place so; when I had settled 
down here for life, and was so happy! 
—so happy! Husband, you are very 
cruel to me! And heaven is cruel too. 
My troubles are more than I can bear.” 

She sat down, wringing her hands, 
A kind of despair came over her—the 
sudden reaction which we’ often feel 
when trouble follows a lull of peace— 
as sharp as the first chill of returning 
winter. But we get accustomed to it 
presently. So did she. 

Against this scheme of her husband’s 
—very natural to him, for his firs’ 
thought in any difficulty was to run 
away—Lady de Bougainville at first 
rebelled with all her might. She re- 
fused point-blank to quit her home— 
though she were ignored by the whole 
county, and though the arrows of evil 
tongues were to fly around her head as 
thick as hail. 

“T am not afraid; I have done 
nothing,” she said haughtily. “ No 
possible blame can attach to the children 
orme. And, even with regard to what 
has been, since nobody was really 
injured and it will never happen again, 
would it not be possible to remain and 
live it down?” 

So reasoned she with Mr. Langhorne, 
who was the only person whom in her 
extremity she took counsel of : confessed 
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the whole thing, and asked him what 
he thought would be the wisest course. 

“For my children’s sake—my chil- 
dren, you see,” pleaded the poor mother. 
Of herself she cared nothing; would 
gladly have hidden her head anywhere 
in merciful obscurity. “ Had I not better 
stay here and brave it out? Nobody 
could bring up the tale so as to harm 
the children ?” 

Mr. Langhorne hesitated. He knew 
the world better than she did. Still, 
she was so bent upon remaining, that 
she resisted him as much as she did her 
husband ; who, cowed by her deter- 
mined will, assumed the air of a much- 
injured and most patient man, told her 
to “have it all her own way; he should 
never say another word on the subject.” 

But he did, though: reverting to it 
day after day with the worrying per- 
sistency of a weak soul that tries by 
every underhand means to shake a 
stronger one. Alas! only too often 
succeeding. 

For a few weeks Lady de Bougainville 
bore all her misery at home, all her slights 
abroad—some imaginary, perhaps; but 
others real enough. For the taint of 
“something dishonourable ” attached to 
a family—especially in athinly-populated 
country district, ignorant of the tricks 
of trade, great or small, which are 
practised in larger communities—is a 
thing not easily removed. Long after 
its exact circumstances are forgotten, 
the vague stigma remains. In propor- 
tion to his former popularity, his old 
parishioners, and indeed the whole 
county, now viewed with extreme se- 
verity the Reverend Sir Edward de 
Bougainville. 

Several times Josephine drove pur- 
posely to Ditchley, showing her face to 
the world at large, and calling upon the 
people she knew; but they were all 
rather cold to her, and some barely 
civil. Lady Turberville, whom she one 
day accidentally met, though not un- 
courteous—for the old lady stopped to 
speak to her and had a tone of sym- 
pathy in her voice—still made not the 
slightest inquiry after Sir Edward, and 
gave no hint of the proposed visit of 
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the Ladies Susan and Emily to Oldham 
Court. In short, that slight untangible 
coolness, that “sending to Coventry,”— 
which in a provincial neighbourhood is, 
socially, the ruin of any family,—had 
obviously befallen the De Bougainvilles. 
Once begun, these things always increase 
rather than diminish ; and however she 
might shut her eyes to it, Josephine 
could not help seeing before her and 
hers a future of splendid loneliness, 
duller and drearier even than poverty. 

Then too an uncomfortable change, 
physical and mental, came over her 
husband. The shock of his sudden 
fortunes had thrown him into a rather 
excited condition. He had been top- 
heavy with prosperity, so to speak, and 
against this sudden bleak wind of 
adversity he could not fight at all. He 
fell into a low way, refused to do any- 
thing or go anywhere, and sat all day 
long shivering over the fire, bemoaning 
his hard lot, and complaining that the 
world was all against him, as it had 
been from his youth up. He could not 
bear his wife out of his sight, yet when 
she was in it he was always scolding 
her, saying she was killing him by 
inches in keeping him at Oldham 
Court. 

“Can it be really so? What is the 
matter with him?” she asked of Dr. 
Waters, whom she had at last secretly 
summoned—for Sir Edward refused all 
medical advice, saying that the sight 
of a doctor was as good, or as bad, as 
a death-warrant. 

Dr. Waters made no immediate reply. 
Perhaps he really had none to give. 
That mysterious disease called softening 
of the brain, which seems to attack the 
weakest and the strongest brains—let- 
ting the lucky mediocre ones go free— 
was then unnamed in medical science ; 
yet I think, by all accounts, its earliest 
symptoms must even then have been 
developing in Josephine’s husband. She 
knew it not—nobody knew it; but its 
results were painful enough, throwing a 
cloud of gloom over the whole family. 
And upon this state of things the younger 
boys—planning their first Christmas at 
Oldham Court, yule-logs and guisards, 
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according to the merry Christmas-keep- 
ing of all the wealthy families in the 
county—came ignorantly home. César 
too—but César was not ignorant, though 
in all his letters he had never yet said 
a word of what he knew. He only 
- held his mother’s hand sometimes, and 
followed her tenderly about the house, 
and made things as easy for her as he 
could ; but he seemed to think—it was 
his nature and had been his grand- 
father’s, too, she remembered—that the 
easiest thing was silence. 

“ Perhaps, after all,” said Dr. Waters 
on his second visit, “it would be better 
to go.” 

“To leave home, you mean, as my 
husband wishes—for a time ?” 

“Yes, for a time,” repeated the 
doctor, with his eyes cast down. “ Long 
or short, as may be advisable. Change 
of scene, without delay, is, I think, very 
necessary for Sir Edward. And for the 
boys—they have but a dull life here. 
You will return in triumph,” added he, 
cheerfully, “in time to have an ox 
roasted whole, and all sorts of rejoicings, 
when César comes of age.” 

Lady de Bougainville turned sharply 
away. How all her delights had crumbled 
down to dust and ashes! Alas, to what 
sort of an inheritance would he come, 
her handsome young heir? And who 
would stand up and wish him the heir’s 
best benediction, that he might tread in 
his father’s footsteps all his days? 

Nevertheless, she could but follow 
where fate led, and do the best that 
seemed possible for the time being. So 
standing at her favourite oriel window, 
looking down the straight evergreen 
alleys of her beloved garden, where the 
holly-berries shone scarlet in the winter 
sun, and the arbutus trees were glitter- 
ing under the first white dust of snow, 
she made up her mind to leave Oldham 
Court ; to slip the dear, safe anchor of 
home, and go drifting about upon the 
wide world. 

Some may count this a very small 
thing—a very infinitesimal sacrifice ; 
but I know better. However, it was 
made ; and having once put her hand to 
the plough she never looked back, but 
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drove it straight through her pleasant 
flowers with a firm remorseless hand. 

Of course, her husband was delighted. 
She had come to her senses at last, and 
he congratulated her accordingly. He 
laid plan after plan of what he should 
like best to do, what would amuse him 
most ; and at last thought, considering 
it was winter time, and rather too early 
for the London season, it would be well 
to adopt a suggestion which somebody 
or other threw out, and take a tour 
through the cathedral towns of England. 

“You see, this will be particularly 
suitable for me in my character of a 
clergyman.” For since politics and the 
Earl of Turberville had lost their charm 
he went back upon that, and became 
once more stricter than ever in his 
religious observances. 

Josephine cared little where she went. 
So, mostly by chance, the thing was 
decided. They were to begin with 
Canterbury. 

“But you don’t want to take the 
children with us, my dear?” said Sir 
Edward, querulously. “I shall have no 
pleasure at all if I am bothered with 
a lot of children at my heels.” So 
Josephine gave this up too. 

Her last few days at Oldham Court 
appeared, she herself once told me, to 
have fled exactly like a dream. The 
whole thing was done suddenly :—leay- 
ing the children behind in charge of the 
good governess and Bridget. She in- 
tended to come back and shut up the 
house, for she obstinately refused to let 
it; but still, when the carriage slowly 
ascended the hilly road, and she looked 
down on the grey gables nestling in sun- 
shine in the valley below, she had a 
fatal foreboding that she should never 
see Oldham Court again. She never did. 

I do not mean to make any pathetic 
scene out of all this. Many persons 
might say that all Lady de Bougainville’s 
regrets on the subject were mere morbid 
imagination, when she had so many 
tangible blessings left her to enjoy. It 
might be, and yet I pity her, and can 


' understand how she fell into a kind of 


dull despondency, very unusual for her, 
which lasted for several days, 
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Out of it she was roused by a chance 
incident; one of those small things 
which are often the pivot upon which 
much greater things turn. Wander- 
ing round Canterbury Cathedral aim- 
lessly enough—for Sir Edward took 
little interest in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and was much more interested in 
finding out where the Deanery was, and 
whether he ought not to call upon the 
Dean, whom he had once met, and who 
would probably ask them to dinner— 
Lady de Bougainville came upon the 
queer old door leading to that portion 
of the crypt which, ever since the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes—indeed, I 
believe, earlier still—has been assigned 
by law and custom to the use of the 
French Protestants whose forefathers 
had taken refuge in England. While 
asking a question or two of the verger, 
she dimly recollected having heard of 
the place before. Her father had once 
“ assisted” at a Sunday service there, 
and described it to her. Keenly in- 
terested, she tried to peer through the 
cracks in the door and the spidery win- 
dows : little was to be seen, but she 
managed to catch a few glimpses of the 
interivr, the low arched ceiling, white- 
washed like the walls ; the plain, com- 
mon wooden pews and pulpit, whereon 
lay a book, torn and worm-eaten—a 
centuries-old French Huguenot Bible— 
for she could read the words “Saincte 
Ecriture ” on the open title-page. 

A strange contrast it was, this poor, 
plain—pathetically plain—little con- 
venticle, to the magnificent cathedral 
overhead where she had just been hear- 
ing service ; but it suited her present 
state of mind exactly. Sickened of 
wealth, feeling the hollowness of the 
sham pomps about her, her heart 
seemed to spring back like an over- 
bent bow to the noble poverty of her 
childish days, to the rigid uncompromis- 
ing faith of her French forefathers. 

“Every Sunday they have service 
here, you say ?” she asked of the verger. 
“ Edward, shall we go to-morrow? I 
should like it very much.” 

“TI dare say: you always do like 
common and ungenteel places. No, 
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I would not be seen there upon any 
account.” 

“No matter,” she thought, “I will 
go alone.” And next day, while her 
husband was taking a long sleep, she 
sallied forth through the rainy streets ; 
wrapping herself up in her cloak, and 
trudging on, almost as Mrs. Scanlan 
used to trudge, in days gone by. No 
fear, she thought, of her being recog- 
nised as Lady de Bougainville. 

And yet, when she passed under the 
low door of the crypt, entering side by 
side with that small and rather queer- 
looking congregation, chiefly French 
artificers of various sorts, with their 
wives and families, descendants of the 
early émigrés or later comers into the 
town, who, but for this ancient institu- 
tion of service under the cathedral, 
would probably long ago have forgotten 
their religion and race, and become 
altogether amalgamated with the in- 
habitants of Canterbury; when she 
looked at them, and heard in faint 
whispers that tongue of another land, 
as they noticed the rare presence of a 
stranger among them—Josephine began 
to feel strange stirrings in her heart. 

It is curious, as we advance in 
middle life, especially when there is a 
great gulf between that life and our 
childish one, how sharp and distinct the 
latter grows! For years, except in her 
children’s caressing chatter, Josephine 
had scarcely heard the sound of her 
native tongue—that is, her ancestors’ 
tongue, for, as I said, she herself had 
been born after her parents quitted 
France ; nor since childhood had she 
been in any place of worship like that 
which her father used to take her to— 
a bare meeting-house, rough as this, of 
which it strongly reminded her. When 
she sat down, it almost seemed as if 
the old Vicomte sat beside her with 
his gentle “ Sois sage, ma petite fille.” 
And when the minister, in his. high 
French intonation, a little “singsong” 
and long drawn out, began to read 
“ L’Evangile selon Saint-Jean, chapitre 
premier. La Parole était au commence- 
ment: la Parole était avec Dieu, et la 
Parole était Diew”—old times came 
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back upon her so forcibly that it was with 
difficulty she could restrain her tears. 

What the congregation thought of 
her she knew not, cared not. Pos- 
sibly, for many Sundays after, those 
simple people talked of and looked for 
the strange lady who that Sunday had 
worshipped with them—whether French- 
woman or Enylishwoman they could not 
tell, only that she had left in the alms- 
box several bright English sovereigns, 
which helped on the poor of the flock 
through a very hard winter. She came 
and she went, speaking to nobody, and 
nobody venturing to speak to her, but 
the influence of these two hours effected 
in her mind a complete revolution. 

“T will go home,” she said to herself, 
as she walked back through Canterbury 
streets, still in the pelting rain ; “home 
to my father’s faith and my father’s 
people, if any of them yet remain. I 
will bring up my children not English, 
but French ; after the noble old Hugue- 
not pattern, such as my father used to 
tell me of, and such as he was himself. 
Mon pere, mon pére!” 

It was a dream, of course, spring- 
ing out of her entire ignorance; as 
Utopian as many another fancy which 
she had cherished, only to see it melt 
away like a breaking wave ; still at pre- 
sent it was forced so strongly upon her 
mind that it gave her a gleam of new 
hope. Almost as soon as she returned 
to the hotel, she proposed to her hus- 
band, with feigned carelessness—for he 
now generally objected to anything 
which he saw she had set her heart 
upon—that instead of continuing their 
tour in this gloomy weather, they 
should at once send for the children, 
cross the Channel, and spend the New 
Year in Paris, /e jour de Tan being such 
a very amusing time. 

“Ts it?” said Sir Edward, catching at 
the notion. “And I want amusing so 
much! Yes, I think I should like to 
go. How soon could we start ?” 

“JT think, within a week.” 

She despised herself for humouring 
him ; for leading him by means of his 
whims instead of his reason to needful 
ends, but she was often obliged to do 


both now. <A curious kind of artful- 
ness, and childish irritability mingled 
with senile obstinacy, often seized him ; 
when he was very difficult to manage ; 
—he who as a young man had been so 
pleasant and good-tempered, in truth a 
better temper than she. But things 
were different now. 

Ere her husband could change his 
mind, which he was apt to do, and ere 
the novelty of the fresh idea wore off, 
Lady de Bougainville hastily made all 
her arrangements, left Oldham Court in 
the hands of Mr. Langhorne ; sent for 
her children and some of her servants, 
and almost before she recognised the 
fact herself, was in the land of her fore- 
fathers, the very city where more than 
one of the last generation of them had 
expiated on the guillotine the crime of 
having been noble, in the best sense of the 
word, for centuries. As Josephine drove 
through the streets in the chilly winter 
dusk, she thought with a curious 
fancy of how her father must have 
looked, wakened early one morning, a 
poor crying child, to see the death-cart, 
with his father in it, go by ;—and 
again, with a shudder, how her beautiful 
great-aunt must have felt when the cold 
steel first touched her neck. Ah! but 
those were terrible times, to be so near 
behind us as seventy years ! 

Paris, such as Lady de Bougainville 
then saw it, and as long afterwards she 
used to describe it to me, lingering with 
the loving garrulousness of age upon 
things and places and people, all swept 
away into the gulf of the past—ancient 
Paris exists no more. Imperial “im- 
provements,” so called, have swept away 
nearly all its historical landmarks, and 
made it, what probably its present ruler 
most desired it should be made, a city 
without a history. When I visited it 
myself, wishful as I was to retrace the 
steps of our dear old friend, and tell her 
on our return about these places she 
knew, we could find almost none of 
them,—except the quaint old Rue St. 
Honoré, where in an hotel, half French, 
half English, which Sir Edward took a 
fancy to, she lived during her whole 
residence there. 
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I knew not if it were the stirring of 
the mercurial ancestral blood, or merely 
the bright, clear, sunshiny atmosphere, 
but Lady de Bougainville felt her heart 
lighter as soon as she entered Paris. 
She was not one to mourn over the 
inevitable ;— Oldham Court was left 
behind, but she had many pleasant 
things surrounding her still. She went 
sight-seeing almost every morning with 
her happy children, and of afternoons 
she took her daily drive with Sir Ed- 
ward, showing him everything she could 
think of to amuse him—and he really 
was amused, for the time. His health 
and spirits revived ; he confessed Paris 
was a pleasant place to winter in, or 
would be, as soon as they came to 
know people, and to be known. With 
this end in view he haunted Galignani’s, 
and was on the gui vive for all the Eng- 
lish visitors to the hotel, in case some of 
their names might be familiar to him. 

But in Paris, as in London, came the 
same difficulty inevitable under the 
circumstances. Socially, the De Bou- 
gainvilles had not yet risen to the level 
of their money, and, beyond a certain 
point, it helped them little. They were 
almost as lonely, and as entirely without 
acquaintances, in the Rue St. Honoré 
as they had been in St. James’s Street. 
Vainly did Sir Edward harry his wife’s 
memory for the name of every noble 
family with whom her father had had 
to do, hoping to hunt them out, and 
thrust himself upon them. Vainly, too, 
did he urge her to leave a card at the 
British Embassy, or even at the Tui- 
leries, for one De Bougainville had been 
about fifty years ago a very faithful 
friend to one of the Orleans family. 
But something—was it pride or was it 
shame—or perhaps merely natural reti- 
cence ?— made Josephine steadily and 
firmly decline these back-stairs methods 
of getting into society. 

César, too, who was nearly grown up 
now, had a great dislike to the thing. 
“Mamma,” he would say, “if people 
do not seek us of their own accord, and 
for ourselves, I had rather have no 
friends or acquaintance at all. We 
can do very well without them.” 
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“T think so too,” said Lady de Bou- 
gainville. But she did not perplex 
herself much about the matter. She 
knew the lack was only temporary. 
Every time she looked at her son, who 
to his natural grace was daily adding 
that air of manliness and gentlemanli- 
ness which the associations of University 
life give to almost every young fellow, 
more or less, she smiled to herself with 
perfect content. There was no fear of 
her César’s not making friends every- 
where by and by. 

He was her consolation for a good 
many things which she found difficult 
to bear. Not great things; she had no 
heavy troubles now; but little vexations. 
It was sometimes very trying to watch 
the slight shrugs or covert smiles with 
which the civil Frenchmen he met at 
tables @hdte, theatres, &c., commented 
silently on the brusquerie or “ bump- 
tiousness” of the rich milord Anglais, 
who was always asserting his right to 
the best of everything. For ina foreign 
country, more patent than ever becomes 
the fact that, however his rank or 
wealth, no thoroughly selfish man ever 
is, or even appears, a gentleman. 

Rich as Sir Edward was, he found that 
when one’s only key to society is @ 
golden one, it takes a good while to fit it 
in. He was growing weary of the delay, 
and speculating whether it would not 
be well to leave Paris, when the magic 
“open sesame” to his heart’s desire 
arrived in a very unexpected way. 

With a vague yearning after her 
father’s faith, dimly as she understood 
it, a restless seeking after something 
upon which to stay her soul, sickened 
with the religious hollowness amidst 
which she had lived so long, Josephine 
went, Sunday after Sunday, to the 
French Protestant Chapel. Not that 
the preacher could teach much—few 
preachers can, to hearers like herself, 
whose sharp experience of life mocks 
all dogmatizing as mere idle words; it 
is God only who can bring faith to a 
soul which has lost all faith in man. 
sut she liked to listen to the mellifluous 
French of the good old minister—liked 
too the simplicity of the service, and 
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the evident earnestness of the congre- 
gation ; an earnestness quite different 
from that of the worshippers she saw 
in Catholic churches, though this was 
touching too. She often envied those 
poor kneeling women praying even to 
a Saint or a Holy Virgin in whom they 
could believe. 

But these French Protestants seemed 
to worship God as she thought He would 
best desire to be worshipped—open-eyed, 
fearless-hearted, even as their forefathers 
and hers had done, in valleys and caves, 
persecuted and hunted to death, yet 
never renouncing Him. The difference, 
so difficult to understand, between faith 
and superstition, was there still. She 
often fancied that in these nineteenth- 
century faces she could still detect 
gleams of the old Huguenot spirit, with 
its strength, its courage, its unparalleled 
self-devotion,—a spirit as different from 
that of Catholic France as that of the 
Puritans and Covenanters was from that 
corrupt Court of the Stuarts. 

She was in a dream of this kind, such 
as she fell into almost every Sunday; 
when looking up she saw among these 
stranger faces a face she knew ; and as 
soon as service was over, she hurried 
after the person, who was Priscilla 
Nunn. 

“ How came you here?) Who would 
have expected it! My good Priscilla, I 
am so glad to see you—so very glad !” 

The woman curtsied, looking pleased, 
said she had watched “my Lady” for 
several Sundays, but thought perhaps 
my Lady did not care to notice her. 
That she had given up business and 
gone back to her old profession, and 
was now living as nurse and humble 
companion with Lady Emma Lascelles. 

“ She is very ill, my Lady : will never 
be better. She often speaks of you. 
Shall I tell her I saw you?” 

“ No—yes,” hesitated Josephine, for 
she had been a little wounded by Lady 
Emma’s long silence, which, however, 
this illness explained. She stood per- 
plexed, but still cordially holding Pris- 
cilla by the hand, when she saw her 
husband waiting for her in the carriage, 
and watching her with astonished sus- 
picious eyes. Hastily she gave her 
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address, and joined him; for she knew 
well what vials of wrath would be poured 
out upon her devoted head. As was 
really the case, until Sir Edward dis- 
covered with whom the obnoxious Pris- 
cilla was living. 

“Lady Emma! 
once call upon her. 
greatest service to you, 
so very fond of you. 
residing ?” 

Josephine had never asked, but her 
pride or reticence was rendered needless 
by Mr. Lascelles’ appearing the very 
next day to entreat her to visit his wife, 
who was longing to see her. 

So, without more ado, Lady de Bou- 
gainville put on her bonnet as rapidly 
as Mrs. Scanlan used to do, and went 
alone, a street’s length, to the quiet 
faubourg, where, surrounded by all 
Parisian elegance and luxury, the young 
creature who had once come to Ditchley 
as a bride lay fading away. She had 
lost child after child—hopes rising only 
to be blighted; and now, far gone in 
consumption, was slipping peacefully 
out of a world which upon her had 
opened so brightly and closed so soon. 
Yet she still took her usual warm human 
interest in it, and was exceedingly glad 
to see again Lady de Bougainville. 

“An old friend in a new face,” she 
said, smiling ; “ but nothing would ever 
much alter you. I am glad my cousin 
left you all his money; nobody else 
wanted it, and you can make good use 
of it, and enjoy it too. You have your 
children.” And poor Lady Emma burst 
into tears. 

After this the two women renewed 
all their former intimacy ; and as Mr. 
Lascelles knew everybody, and sur- 
rounded his wife with as many pleasant 
people as he could think of to amuse 
her, it so happened that this mere 
chance, occurring through such a humble 
medium as Priscilla Nunn, furnished 
the means by which the De Bougain- 
villes entered into Parisian society. 


Then you must at 
She may be of the 
She used to be 
Where is she 


Edward approved, for it included people 
of higher rank than in his wildest 
ambition he had ever expected to mix 
with. 
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The Court, then resident at Paris, 
must have been, so long as it lasted, 
one of the best and purest Courts which 
France has ever known. Whatever its 
political mistakes or misfortunes, do- 
mestically it was without alloy. No 
one could enter the household circle of 
the citizen-king without admiring and 
loving it. High-toned, yet simple ; fond 
of art and literature, yet rating moral 
worth above both these ; combining the 
old aristocratic grace with the liberalism 
of the time, and assigning to rank, 
wealth, talent, each its fitting place and 
due honour,—though many years have 
elapsed since its dispersion and down- 
fall, all those now living who knew it 
speak tenderly of the Court of Louis 
Philippe. 

Lady de Bougainville did, to her 
very last hour. Whether she “shone” 
therein, I cannot tell— she never said so ; 
but she keenly enjoyed it. More, cer- 
tainly, than her husband, who after his 
first flush of delight found himself a 
little out of his element there. He could 
not understand the perfect simplicity of 
those great people, who could associate 
with poor authors and artists upon equal 
terms ; who were friendly and kind to 
their servants; and who, instead of 
going about all day with allegorical 
crowns on their heads, were in reality 
very quiet persons, who would conde- 
scend to the commonest things and pur- 
suits—such as shocked much a grand 
personage like Sir Edward de Bougain- 
ville. He was altogether puzzled, and 
sometimes a little uncomfortable ; finally 
he held aloof, and let his wife go into 
society alone, or with the companion- 
ship of her daughter. 

Adrienne “came out.” Sitting beside 
her beautiful mother, as shy and silent as 
any French demoiselle, but much amused 
by what she saw around her ; she looked 
on, taking little share in the gay world, 
until she saw herself put forward as a 
desirable “ partie” by an_ energetic 
French mother, when she turned in 
frightened appeal to her own, and the 
“ pretendu” was speedily extinguished. 
Nevertheless, in spite of her plain looks, 
and defect in figure, the reported large 
“dot” of Mademoiselle de Bougainville 


attracted several chances of marriage ; to 
which Adrienne was as indifferent—and 
even amused—as her mother could 
desire. 

But, henceforth, Josephine often 
thought with some anxiety of this dear 
child, so unlike herself, so unfit to battle 
with the world. Shrinking, timid, easily 
led and influenced, Adrienne inherited 
much from her father, and almost no- 
thing from her mother, except her 
uprightness and sincerity. 

“If you do marry,” Lady de Bou- 
gainville sometimes said to her, “it must 
be some one who will be very good to 
you, some one whom I can entirely trust, 
or I shall break my heart. Sometimes I 
hope, my darling, that you will not 
marry at all.” 

“ Very likely not, Mamma,” Adrienne 
would answer, blushing brightly. “I 
certainly would rather not marry a 
Frenchman.” 

So the mother rested, content that 
none of these gay young fellows, who, 
she felt sure, only sought her for her 
money, had touched the heart of her 
young daughter, whom she still called 
fondly her “little” girl. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuen they had been a year at Paris, 
or near it—for in the fashionable season 
for “la campagne” they drifted with 
the usual Parisian crowd to some place 
sufficiently in reach of the city not to 
be dull—Sir Edward began to suggest 
moving on. There was a curious rest- 
lessness about him which made him 
never settle anywhere. Back to Oldham 
Court he positively refused to go; and 
when the subject was fairly entered 
upon, Josephine found that her son 
César had the same repugnance. He 
and she had never spoken together of 
that fatal ramour which had been the 
secret cause of their sudden departure, 
but that the proud, honest, reticent boy 
knew it, and felt it acutely, she was 
well aware. 

“No, mother,” he said, when she 
consulted with him, for she had already 
learnt to rest upon his premature wisdom 
and good sense ; “don’t let us go back 
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to Oldham Court,—at least not for some 
years. The house will take no harm, 
and the land is well let ; Mr. Langhorne, 
last time he was at Oxford, told me 
that you will be richer by letting it 
than living at it; and I don’t want 
to live there—never again! Besides,” 
hastening to heal up a wound he thought 
he had made, “‘ you see, I must be a 
busy man, must enter a profession, work 
my way up in the world, and earn my 
own fortune. ‘Then, mother darling, 
you shall have Oldham Court for your 
dower-house, when you are an old lady.” 

She smiled and ceased urging her 
point, though she was pining for a settled 
resting-place. At last César saw this, 
and went hunting about England on 
pedestrian tours till he succeeded in 
finding a place that he felt sure she 
would like, and his father too—a large, 
old-fashioned mansion ; not Gothic, but 
belonging to the time of Queen Anne ; 
fallen into much disrepair, but still 
capable of being revived into its original 
splendour. 

“And you will have quite money 
enough to do this, Mr. Langhorne says,” 
added the prudent boy. “And the 
doing of it would amuse Papa so much. 
Besides, it is such a beautiful old place ; 
and oh, what a park! what trees! Then 
the rooms are so lofty, and large, and 
square. You might give such dinners 
and balls—I like a ball, you know. 
Dearest mother, please think twice be- 
fore you throw overboard our chance of 
Brierley Hall.” 

She promised, though with little in- 
terest in the matter—as little interest 
as we sometimes take in places or people 
which are to be our destiny. And 
Oldham Court—which she loved so, 
which she had set her heart upon—she 
foresaw only too clearly, would never be 
her home any more. 

Still, she would have done almost any- 
thing to please César, who was growing 
up her heart’s delight. He only came 
to Paris on passing visits, being quite 
taken up with his Oxford life, in which 
his earnest perseverance atoned for any 
lack of brilliant talents ; and he worked 
for his degree like any poor lad, for- 
getting he was heir to a wealthy gentle- 


man, and scarcely even remembering his 
twenty-first birthday, which passed by 
without any oxen roasted whole or other 
external rejoicings—except the joy of his 
mother that he was now a man, with 
his career safe in his own hands. 

César was after all more of an English- 
man than a Frenchman, even in spite 
of his resemblance to his grandfather, 
so strong that more than one old courtier 
had come up to him and welcomed the 
descendant of M. le Vicomte de Bou- 
gainville. But the young fellow added 
to his English gravity that charming 
French grace which we Britons often 
lack, and his tall figure and handsome 
looks made him noticeable in every 
salon where he appeared. 

His proud mother had especially re- 
marked this on one evening which had 
a painful close. 

It was a reception, whither she and her 
son went alone together—Sir Edward 
having desired that Adrienne would 
remain at home and play dominoes with 
him: since he had been in France he 
had taken greatly to that harmless game, 
which seemed to suit him exactly. And 
Adrienne had obeyed, a little reluctantly, 
as the reception was at a house where, 
timid as she was, she liked to go. For 
the hostess was a lady who, though too 
poor to “entertain” as we English un- 
derstand the word—indeed, Sir Edward 
complained bitterly that he never got 
anything at her reunions but biscuits and 
weak raspberry vinegar—yet, by her ex- 
quisite tact and cultivated grace, which 
is often better than talent in a woman, 
succeeded in gathering around her once 
a week all the notable people in Paris. 
As Lady de Bougainville stood in the 
midst of the assemblage, with César at 
her side, I could imagine that mother 
and son were a good sight to behold, 
both by one another, and by the bril- 
liant throng around them. 

“Still, we ought to go home,” she 
whispered to him, more than once, even 
while giving herself up, half French- 


_ woman as she was, to the enjoyment of 


the minute, allowing herself to rest, gay 
and at ease, on the summit of one of 
those sunshiny waves which are for 
ever rising and falling in most human 
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lives, “TI should like to return even 
sooner than we promised, in case Papa 
might be a little dull. He told me that he 
was to be quite alone at home to-night.” 

“Tndeed!” said César, dryly. “I 
thought I overheard him giving orders 
about a little supper that was to be pre- 
pared for some visitor he expected. 
But,” added the lad, with meaning, 
“ Papa often—forgets.” 

“César!” said Lady de Bougainville, 
sharply ; and then—almost with a kind 
of entreaty, “Do not be hard upon 
your father.” 

The mother and son came home at 
once, though it was half an hour before 
they were expected and, apparently, 
wanted. For there, sitting opposite to 
Sir Edward, playing dominoes with him, 
and amusing him till he burst into shouts 
of laughter, which were faintly echoed 
by Adrienne—who hung about the two, 
looking as happy and delighted as she 
had used to do of evenings at Wren’s 
Nest—was the object of Josephine’s long 
dislike and dread—Mr. Summerhayes. 

There are women, justifiably the 
aversion of their husbands’ male friends, 
rigidly righteous; and putting virtue 
forward in such an obnoxious manner 
that vice seems less unpleasant by com- 
parison. These I do not uphold. But 
I do uphold a woman who dares to call 
wickedness by its right name, and shut 
her door upon it, however charming it 
may be; who, like David, “hates all 
evil-doers,” and will not let them “ con- 
tinue in her sight.” Poor King David 
—a sinner too! But if he sinned, he 
also repented. And, had he repented, 
I doubt not Lady de Bougainville would 
have been the first to hold out a kindly 
hand even to Mr. Summerhayes. 

As it was, she made no pretence of 
the sort. She stood—her hand unex- 
tended, her eyes fixed on her husband’s 
guest with a grave astonishment. So 
unmistakeable was her manner, so strong 
her determination, that Summerhayes 
made no attempt to counteract either, 
but saying “I perceive I am intruding 
here,” bowed and departed. 

His friend never attempted to detain 
him, but burst into bitter complaint 
when he was gone. 


“ Josephine, how can you be so un- 
kind, so rude? You have driven away 
the only friend I have—the only fellow 
whose company is amusing to me, or 
whom I care to see in all Paris.” 

“Have you seen him often ?” 

“Why, yes—no; not so very often. 
And only at Galignani’s. I never 
bronght him here before to-night.” 

“Then, I entreat you, do not bring 
him again. You know what he is, and 
what I think of him. Into this house, 
and among my young sons and daughters, 
that man shall never come. Another 
time, when I happen to be absent, will 
you remember that, Edward ?” 

She spoke strongly—more strongly 
perhaps than she should have spoken to 
their father in her children’s presence ; 
but it was necessary. Indecision might 
have been fatal. ‘They were too old to 
be left in the dark as to their associates. 

No one answered her. César, who 
had looked as vexed as she, took up a 
book and walked away to bed; but 
Adrienne followed her mother to her 
room, greatly agitated. 

“Indeed, Mamma, I had no idea Mr. 
Summerhayes was coming till he came. 
And I was so pleased tosee him. I did 
not know you disliked him so much.” 

That was true, for she had said as 
little about him as possible to her young 
daughter ; his delinquencies were of a 
kind not easy to open up to a girl, 
and of a man known to the family as 
their father’s friend. Even now she 
hardly knew how to explain with safety 
the motives of her conduct. 

“T do dislike him, Adrienne, and I 
have just cause, as I will tell you by 
and by, if necessary. At present let us 
put the matter aside. Mr. Summerhayes 
is not likely to come here again; Papa 
says he shall not invite him.” 

But she knew none the less that she 
would have to take all imaginable pre- 
cautions against the thing she dreaded 
—against the father, who was no sort 
of guard over his own children—who, 
when he liked or wished a thing, 
would stoop to any underhand means of 
accomplishing it. For, as she afterwards 
discovered, her husband had all along 
kept up a desultory correspondence with 
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Mr. Summerhayes, who, though not 
actually supplying with money—Sir 
Edward since his accession to wealth 
having grown extremely parsimonious 
—he had allowed to make use of 
him in various ways which flattered 
his vanity and his love of patronizing ; 
and at last in one way which, when 
Josephine found it out, she opened her 
eyes in horrified astonishment. 

“He marry Adrienne?” And when 
Sir Edward one day showed her rather 
hesitatingly a letter making formally 
that request, she tore it up in a fit of 
unrestrainable passion. “ How dare he! 
Of course you refused him at once?” 

“I—I did not quite like to do that. 
He is acquainted with all my affairs. 
Oh, Josephine, pray—pray be careful.” 

The old story! The strong, wicked 
man, knowing his power over the weak 
one, and using it. Ata glance Lady 
de Bougainville saw the whole thing. 

“Coward!” she was near saying, and 
then her sudden blind fury died down : 
it was dangerous. She needed to keep 
her eyes open, her mind calm, and all 
her wits about her. In a new and 
utterly unexpected form the old misery 
had risen up again. Once more she had 
to protect her children, not only from 
Mr. Summerhayes, but from their own 
father. 

“And when did you receive this 
letter, Edward?” she asked, not pas- 
sionately now, and he was blunt to 
anything else. 

“A week ago. But I was afraid you 
might not approve: Adrienne is so 
young.” 

“ Adrienne will have money. She 
would be a very convenient wife for 
Mr. Summerhayes.” 

“ And Summerhayes has talent, and 
is of good family, and he has sown his 
wild oats, he tells me, long ago. He 
might suit her very well. You had 
better let him take her. It is not every- 
one who would marry poor Adrienne. 
And all women ought to be married, 
you know.” 

“Ought they?” 

“Come, come, I am glad to see you 
so reasonable. Who shall answer the 
letter, you or I?” 
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“T will.” 

“ And you'll give the man a chance ? 
You'll not make an enemy of him?” 

“Has he ever spoken to the child? 
But no—Adrienne would have told me 
—she always tells her mother every- 
thing.” And the comfort which always 
came with the thought of her children 
soothed the mother’s half-maddened 
spirit. “If he has held his tongue, I— 
I will forgive him. But he must never 
see my daughter's face again.” 

And to this effect she wrote, her 
husband looking over her shoulder the 
while. 

“Don’t offend him, please don’t 
offend him,” was all Sir Edward said. 
When his wife looked as she looked 
now, he was so utterly cowed that he 
never risked any open opposition. 

Whether to tell Adrienne what had 
happened, and how her parents, know- 
ing what Mr. Summerhayes was, had 
decided for her at once, and so put her 
on her guard against him, or else by 
complete silence avoid the risk of 
awakening in the impressible heart of 
seventeen a tender interest for a possibly 
ill-used and merely unfortunate man : 
this was the question which the mother 
argued within herself twenty times a 
day. At length she left it for cireum- 
stances to decide, and simply kept watch 
— incessant watch. 

Mr. Summerhayes played his cards 
well. He did not attempt to come to 
the house again; he made no open 
demonstrations of any kind, but he fol- 
lowed Adrienne at a distance with that 
silent, sedulous worship which even so 
innocent a creature could hardly help 
perceiving. By using the name and 
influence of Sir Edward, he got the 
entrée into several houses where the De 
Bougainvilles visited, and there, though 
he never addressed her, he watched 
Adrienne ceaselessly with his melan- 
choly poetical eyes. True, he was forty, 
and she seventeen ; but these ages are 
sometimes mutually attractive, and as a 
child she had been very fond of Mr. 
Summerhayes. Often, her mother recol- 
lected, he had taken her on his knee 
and called her his little wife. Many a 
true word is spoken in jest. Now that 
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the years had dwindled down between 
them — leaving him still attractive, 
still youthful-looking—for people with 
neither hearts nor consciences are some- 
times very slow in growing old—did 
Adrienne remember all this ? 

She was so quiet, so exceedingly quiet, 
that her mother had no means of guess- 
ing at her feelings. Since she learnt 
that he was disliked, Adrienne had 
never uttered Mr. Summerhayes’ name. 
When they met him in society, they 
passed him with a mere bow of recog- 
nition, for Lady de Bougainville did 
not wish to go proclaiming him as a 


black sheep to everybody, and desired 
I 7 ) 


above all to avoid every appearance of 


injustice or malice towards him: only 
she guarded with ceaseless care her own 
lamb from every advance of the smiling 
wolf,—who gradually conducted himself 
so little like a wolf, and so like an or- 
dinary man of society, that her fears 
died down, and she began to hope that 
after all they had been exaggerated. 

Until one day when the climax 
came. 

The man must have been mad or blind 
—blind with self-esteem, or maddened 
by the desperation of his circumstances, 
before he did such a thing; but one 
Sunday morning he sent to Miss de 
Bougainville a bouquet and a letter. 
Not an actual offer of marriage, but 
something so very near it, that the 
simplest maiden of seventeen could 
be under no mistake as to what he 
meant. Only, like many a man of the 
world, he a little overshot his mark by 
calculating too much upon this sim- 
plicity ; for Adrienne, trembling, con- 
fused, hardly knowing what she did, 
but yet impelled by her tender con- 
science and her habit of perfect candour, 
came at once and put the letter in her 
mother’s hands. 

Lady de Bougainville read it through 
twice before she spoke. It was a clever 
letter, very clever; one of those which 
Mr. Summerhayes was particularly apt at 
writing. It put forward his devotion 
in the most humble, the most dis- 
interested light ; it claimed for his love 
the paternal sanction ; and, in the only 
thing wherein he transgressed the bounds 


of decorum—namely, in asking her to 
meet him in the quiet galleries of the 
Louvre, that Sunday forenoon—he put 
himself under the shelter of her father, 
who had promised him, he said, to bring 
her there. 

Twice, as I said, in wrath that was 
utterly dumb, Josephine read this letter, 
and then looking up she caught sight of 
Adrienne’s burning face, agitated by a 
new and altogether incomprehensible 
emotion. 

“ My child,” she cried, “oh, my poor 
child !” 

To say that she would rather have 
seen Adrienne in her grave than married 
to Mr. Summerhayes, is a form of phrase 
which many fvolish parents have used 
and lived to repent of. Lady de Bou- 
gainville was too wise to use it at all, 
or to neutralize by any extravagance of 
expression a truth which seemed to 
her clear as daylight,—would be clear 
even to the poor child herself if only it 
were put before her. 

“ Adrienne,” she said sorrowfully, “TI 
am glad you showed me this letter. 
It is, as you may see, equivalent to 
an offer of marriage, which you will 
refuse like the rest, I hope. You do 
really care for Mr. Summerhayes ?” 

Adrienne hung her head. “I have 
known him all my life—and—he likes 
me so.” 

“ But he is a bad man; a worse man 
than you know or have any idea of.” 

“He has been: but he tells me, you 
see, that I should make him better.” 

The old delusion! Unfortunate child! 

Adrienne’s mother had now no alterna- 
tive. Terrible as it was to open her 
young daughter’s eyes, the thing must 
be done. Better a sharp pain and over; 
better any present anguish than years 
of lifelong misery. 

For, even granting there was one 
grain of truth under the man’s false 
words, Josephine scouted altogether 
the theory of doing evil that good 
may come. In the goodness of a man 
who is only kept good by means of 
a gratified passion, she altogether dis- 
believed. Strong as the love of woman 
is to guide an erring man, to settle 
and control a vacillating one ; over a 
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thoroughly vicious one it has almost no 


effect, or an effect so passing that the 


light flickers into only blacker night. 
And here—could there be any light at 
all ? 

It was a case—almost the only one 
possible—in which the mother has a 
right to stand between her child and 
ruin: to prevent her marrying a deli- 
berate villain. 

“Come to me, my darling,” said she 
tenderly ; and drawing Adrienne to her 
lap, and sheltering her there almost as 
in the days when, long after babyhood, 
she would come and “cuddle up” to 
her mother like a baby—Lady de Bou- 
gainville explained, without any re- 
serve, as from perfectly reliable sources 
she herself had learnt it, what sort of 
life Mr. Summerhayes had led: disso- 
lute, unprincipled, selfish, mean—only 
saved from the condign punishment that 
overtakes smaller scoundrels by the 
exceeding charm which still lingered 
about him, and would linger to the last; 
a handsome person, a brilliant intellect, 
and a frank fascination of manner, which 
made the very people he was swindling 
and cheating, ready to be cheated over 
again for the mere pleasure of his 
society. 

Such men exist—we all have known 
them ; and those people who possess no 
very keen moral sense often keep up 
acquaintance with them for years; in an 
easy surface way which, they say, does 
no harm. But when it comes to nearer 
ties—marriage, for instance !—Mr. Sum- 
merhayes had once a mother, who was 
heard to say, “If Owen ever marries a 
wife, God help her!” 

“ And,” said Lady de Bougainville to 
herself, “God and her mother shall save 
my poor child from ever being his wife, 
if possible.” 

Still she was very just. She allowed, 
candidly, that only till Adrienne was 
twenty-one did her authority extend. 
“After that, my danghter, you may 
marry any one you please—even Mr. 


Summerhayes. But until then I will, 


prevent you, even as I would prevent 
you from falling into the fire blindfold if 
I knew it. Do you understand? Have 
I wounded you very sore, my darling?” 


Adrienne made no reply. She lay 
back with her head on Lady de Bou- 
gainville’s shoulder, her face hidden 
from her. She neither sobbed nor wept, 
and offered not a single remonstrance or 
denial. At last, alarmed by her silence, 
Josephine lifted up the poor white face. 
It was blank: she had quietly fainted. 

Lovers’ agonies are sharp, and parents’ 
cruelties many; but I think something 
might be said on the other side. And, 
as anything suffered for another is, in 
one sense, ten times harder than any- 
thing one suffers for oneself, it seems to 
me that the keenest of lovers’ pain, the 
hottest of lovers’ indignation, could 
hardly be worse than the mingled grief 
and anger of that poor mother, as she 
clasped her broken lily to her breast, 
and hated, with a hatred as passionate 
as it was righteous, the man who had 
brought such misery upon her little 
Adrienne. 

As for Adrienne’s father— But it was 
useless to go to him, to ask him ques- 
tions, or exact from him any promises. 
Nothing he said or did could be in the 
smallest degree relied upon. She must 
take the matter into her own hands, 
and without delay. 

It was Sunday morning, and the 
streets were lying in that temporary 
quiescence when religious Paris is gone 
to High Mass, and irreligious Paris 
idling away its hours in early déshabille, 
previous to blossoming out in bourgeois 
splendour and guiety. The Louvre 
would be, as Mr. Summerhayes had 
probably calculated, nearly empty ; an 
excellent trysting-place for lovers, or for 
mortal foes,—for her enemy, from first 
to last, this Owen Summerhayes had 
been. That he hated her too, Josephine 
had little doubt ; for she knew only too 
much of his career. But face him she 
would at once, before he could do her 
any more harm. 

Leaving Adrienne in Bridget’s charge 
—Bridget, who was only too quick to 
detect how matters stood, and might be 
trusted without one word too many— 
Lady de Bougainville, at the appointed 
hour, went to meet her daughter's lover. 

Sir Edward was not with him : but Mr. 
Summerhayes had already come, and was 
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pacing up and down the empty salon, 
inspecting the pictures more with the 
cool eye of a connoisseur than the reck- 
less impatience of an expectant lover. 
In a moment, the quick womanly eye 
detected this fact, and in the indignant 
womanly heart the last drop of pity or 
sympathy was dried up for Mr. Summer- 
hayes. 

At sound of footsteps he turned round, 
with a well-prepared and charming 
smile, and perceived Lady de Bougain- 
ville. It could not have been a plea- 
sant meeting to him, man of the world 
as he was, and accustomed, no doubt, to 
a good many unpleasant things; but 
externally it was civil enough. He 
bowed, she bowed, and then they stood 
facing one another. 

They were nearly of an age, and they 
had personally almost equal advantages. 
Mentally, too ; except that probably the 
man had more brain than the woman, 
Lady de Bougainville possessing good 
common sense and general refinement, 
rather than intellect. In courage they 
were both on a par, and they knew it. 
The long warfare that had been waged 
between them, a sort of permanent tight 
over that poor weak soul, who was 
scarcely worth fighting for, had taught 
them their mutual strength and their 
mutual antipathy. Now the final con- 
test was at hand. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, 
Lady de Bougainville ; 1 had no idea of 
meeting you here.” 

“No, you intended to meet my 
daughter; but instead, I thought I 
would come myself. There is nothing 
you can have to say to her which you 
cannot equally well say to her mother.” 

“ Not exactly,” returned Mr. Summer- 
hayes. “Tobe plain with you, as I see 
you mean to be with me, my dear Lady, 
you dislike me, and—I hope your 
daughter does not.” 

The smile on his lips made Josephine 
furious. As I have often said, she was 
not naturally a mild-tempered woman. 
It often cost her a great effort to restrain 
herself, as now. 

“‘ May I ask, Mr. Summerhayes, what 
grounds you have for supposing that 
Miss de Bougainville does not dislike 


you, or has the smallest feeling for you 
which could warrant your addressing to 
her such a letter as you sent her this 
morning ?” 

“ You intercepted it, then ?” 

“No, she gave it to me. She brought 
it to me at once, as she will bring every 
letter you may choose to send her. My 
daughter and I have always been on 
terms of entire confidence.” 

“Oh, indeed! A most happy state 
of things !” 

Nevertheless Mr. Summerhayes looked 
a little disconcerted. Apparently his 
experience of women had been of a 
different nature, and had not extended 
to these bread-and-butter Misses, whose 
extraordinary candour and trust in their 
mothers produce such inconvenient 
results. But he was not easily non- 
plussed, and in the present instance his 
necessities were desperate, and admitted 
of no means being left untried to attain 
his end. He advanced towards his ad- 
versary with a frank and pleasant air. 

“ Mrs. Scanlan—I beg pardon, Lady 
de Bougainville, but we cannot readily 
forget, nor do I wish to forget, old times 
—you do not like me, I know, but you 
might at least be just to me. You must 
perceive that I love your daughter.” 

“ Love !” she echoed contemptuously. 

* Well, I wish to marry her—let us 
put it so, without discussing the rest. 
She was fond of me as a child, and I 
dare say she would be now. The differ- 
ence of age between us is not so enor- 
mous. By the bye, is it that you object 
to?” 

of 

“Then what is it? My family? It 
is as good as her own. My fortune ? 
That is small, certainly: but she is not 
poor. Myself personally? ‘Well, such 
as [ am you have known me these 
fifteen years, and whether you approve 
of me or not, your husband does. Let 
me remind you, Lady de Bougainville, 
that it is the father, not the mother, 
who disposes of a daughter's hand.” 

He was very cunning, this clever 
man; he knew exactly where to plant 
his arrows and lay his pitfalls ; but for 
once a straightforward woman was more 
than a match for him. 
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“ Adrienne cannot legally marry with- 
out her father’s consent; but morally 
even his consent would not satisfy her 
without mine. And mine I never will 
give. You could not expect it.” 

“Why not? It is an odd thing for 
a gentleman to have to ask, but no one 
likes to be condemned unheard. May 
I inquire, Lady de Bougainville, why 
I am so very objectionable as a son-in- 
law?” 

His daring was greater than she had 
anticipated, but somehow it only roused 
herown. The hackneyed simile of the 
lioness about to be robbed of her whelps 
was not inappropriate to Josephine’s 
state of mind now. Every nerve was 
quivering, every feature tense with ex- 
citement. Her very fingers tingled with 
a frantic desire to seize the man by the 
throat, and shake the life out of him. 

Despite his critical position, Mr. 
Summerhayes must have found her 
sufficiently interesting as an artistic 
study, to note down and remember ; for 
the year afterwards, he exhibited in the 
Royal Academy a “Slaughter of the 
Innocents,” in which the face of the 
half-mad mother was not unlike Lady 
de Bougainville. 

This cold critical eye of his brought 
her to her senses at once. 

“Twill not have you for my son-in- 
law,” she said in a slow, measured tone, 


“for a good many reasons, none of 


which you will much like to hear. But 
you shall hear them if you choose.” 

“Proceed ; I am listening.” 

“ First, you do not love my child; it is 
her money only you want. She is plain 
and not clever, not attractive in any 
way, only good ; how could a man like 
you be supposed to love her? It is a 
thing incredible.” 

“Granted. Then take the other 
supposition, that I wish to marry her 
because she loves me.” 

“]f she were so unfortunate as to do 
so, still, she had better die than marry 
you. I say this deliberately, knowing 
what you are, and you know that I 
know it too.” 

“Tam neither better nor worse than 
my neighbours,” said he carelessly. 

No, 124.—voL., xx1. 


“But come, pray inform me as to my 
own character. It may be useful in- 
formation in case I should ever have 
the honour to call you mother-in-law.” 

Josephine went close up to his ear, 
almost whispering her words ; never- 
theless she said them distinct and sharp 
as sword-cuts — the righteous sword 
which few women, and fewer men, ever 
dare to use. Perhaps the world would 
be better and purer if they did dare. 

“You are a thief, because you cheat 
poor tradesmen by obtaining luxuries 
you cannot pay for ; a swindler, because 
you borrow money from your friends 
on false pretences, and never return it ; 
a liar, because you twist the truth in 
any way to obtain yourends. These are 
social offences. As for your moral ones” 
—Josephine stopped and blushed all 
over her matron face of forty years—but 
still she went on unshrinking,—“ do 
you think I have not heard of poor 
Betsy Dale at the farm, and of Mrs. 
Hewson, your landlord’s wife? And 
yet you dare to enter my doors and ask 
for your wife my innocent daughter! 
Shame upon you—seducer—adulterer!” 

Bold man as he was, Mr. Summer- 
hayes did look ashamed for a minute or 
so, but quickly recovered himself. 

“This is strong language, somewhat 
unexpected from the lips of a lady; but 
1 suppose necessary to be endured. In 
such a position what can a poor man 
do? I must let you have your own 
way,—as I noticed in old times you 
generally had, Lady de Bougainville. 
Poor Sir Edward!” 

The sneer, which she bore in silence, 
did not, however, prove suflicient safety- 
valve for his suppressed wrath, which 
was certainly not unnatural. He turned 
upon her in scarcely concealed fierce- 
ness. 

“Still, may I ask, madam, what 
right you have thus to preach to me? 
Are you yourself so sublime in virtue, 
so superior to all human weaknesses, 
that you can afford to condemn the rest 


_ of the world?” 


His words smote Josephine with 

a sudden humility, for she felt she had 

spoken strongly— more so, perhaps, than 
x 
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&@ woman ought to speak. LDesides, she 
had grown much humbler in many ways 
than she used to be. 

“God knows,” she said, “I am but 
too well aware of my own shortcomings. 
But whatever I may be does not atfect 
what you are. Nor Coes it alter the 
abstract right and wrong of the case, 
and no pity for you—I have been sorry 
for you sometimes—can blind my eyes 
to it. I must ‘preach,’ as you call it; 
I must testify against the wickedness 
of men like you so long as I am alive.” 

“Then you will be a—a rather 
courageous personage: in fact, a lady 
more instructive than agreeable. But 
let us come to the point,” added he, 
casting off the faint gloss of politeness 
in which he had veiled his manner, and 
turning upon her a countenance which 
showed him a man fierce, unscrupulous, 
dangerous—controlled by nothing except 
the two grand restraints of self-interest 
and fear. ‘Lady de Bougainville, you 
know me and [ know you. [ also know 
your husband—perhaps a little too well ; 
or he may have cause to think so. It 
is convenient for me to become his son- 
in-law, and to him to have me as such ; 
for in the tender relations which would 
then exist between us I should hold my 
tongue. Otherwise, I shall not feel 
myself bound to do so. Therefore, you 
and J, I think, had better be friends 
than enemies.” 

It was possibly an empty threat ; his 
last weapon in a losing fight. But in 
her uncertainty of the extent of his re- 
lations with her husband, in her total 
insecurity as to facts, Josephine felt 
startled for a moment. Only for a 
moment. If ever a woman lived in 
whom no compromise with evil was 
possible, it was Josephine de Bougain- 
ville. Sir Edward used to say, in old 
jocular days, that if his wife were to 
meet the devil in person she might scorn 
him, or pity him, but she would cer- 
tainly never be afraid of him. No more 
than she was now afraid of Mr. Summer- 
hayes. 

“You think to frighten me,” she said, 
steadily ; “ but that is quite useless, I[ 
have already suffered as much as I can 
suffer. Do as you will—and I dare you 





to do it. I believe that even in this 
world the right is always the strongest. 
You shall not marry my daughter! She 
has been taught to love the right and 
hate the wrong. She will never love 
you. If you urge her, or annoy her in 
any way, I will set the police after 
you.” 

“You dare not.” 

“There is nothing I dare not do if it 
is to save my child.” 

“ And I suppose, to save your child, 
you will go blackening me all over the 
world, crying out from the housetops 
what a villain is Owen Summerhayes.” 

“No, that is not my affair. Ido not 
attack you; I only resist you. If I 
saw a tiger roaming about the forest, I 
should not interfere with it; it may 
live its life, as tigers do. But if I saw 
it about to spring upon my child, or any 
other woman’s child, I would take my 
pistol and shoot it dead,” 

“As L verily believe you would 
shoot me,” muttered Owen Summer- 
hayes. 

Ife looked at her—she looked at 
him. It was in truth a battle hand to 
hand. Whether any relic of conscience 
made the man fearful, as an altogether 
clean conscience made the woman brave, 
I cannot tell; but Mr. Summerhayes 
was silent. They stood just under one 
of those heavenly Madonnas of some 
old master—I know not which—but 
they are all heavenly. Is it not always 
a bit of heaven upon earth, the sight of 
a mother and child? Perhaps, vile as 
he was, Summerhayes remembered his 
mother; or some first love whom in his 
pure, early days he might have made 
the happy mother of his lawful child ; 
possibly the angel which, they say, 
never quite leaves the wickedest heart 
stirred in his—for he said respectfully, 
nay, almost humbly, “Lady de Bou- 
gainville, what do you wish me to do?” 

She never hesitated a moment. Pity 
for him was ruin to the rest. 

“[ wish you to quit Paris imme- 
diately, and never attempt to see my 
daughter more.” 

“ And if I dissent from this e 

Josephine paused, weighing well her 
words—she had learnt to be very pru- 
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dent now. “I make no threats,” she 
said ; “I shall not speak, but act. My 
daughter is not yet eighteen; until 
twenty-one she is in my power. I shall 
watch her night and day. Any letter 
you write I shall intercept: but there 
is no need of that, she will give it to 
me at once. If you attempt an inter- 
view with her, I shall give you into the 
hands of the police. Besides this, no 
moral persuasion, no maternal influence, 
that I am possessed of, shall be spared 
to show you to her in your true colours, 
till she hates you—no, not you, but your 
sins—as I do now.” 

“You can hate, then?” And this 
clever man for a moment seemed to 
forget’ himself and his injuries in 
watching her; just as a curious intel- 
lectual study, no more. 

*“ Yes, I can hate ; Christian as I am, 
or am trying to be. God can hate too.” 

He laughed out loud. “I do not 
believe in a God ;—do you? In your 
husband's God, for instance, who, as 
Burns neatly informs Him, 


‘** Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They've done afore Thee.’ 

Josephine answered the profanity of 
the man by dead silence. The great 
struggle of her inward life now, the 
effort to tear from heaven’s truth its 
swaddling-clothes of human lies, was too 
sacred to be laid bare in the smallest 
degree before Owen Summerhayes. 

“We have drifted away from our 
subject of conversation,” she said at 
last ; ‘‘ indeed it has almost come to an 
end. You know my intentions—and 
me.” 

“T believe I have that honour : more 
honour than pleasure,” he answered, 
with a satirical bow. 

“You ought also to know, though I 
name it as a secondary fact, that it is 
upon me, and me alone, that my chil- 
dren are dependent ; that I bave power 
to make a will, and leave, or not leave, 


as I choose, every halfpenny of my 
fortune.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Summerhayes, a 
little startled. 

Lady de Bougainville smiled. “ After 
this, in bidding you adieu, I have not 
the slightest fear but that our farewell 
will be a permanent one.” 

He bowed again, rather absently, and 
then his eyes wandering round the 
room lighted on two ladies watching 
him. 

“Excuse me, but I see a friend; I 
have so many friends in Paris. Really 
it is quite l’embarras de richesses. May 
I take my leave of you, Lady de Bou- 
gainville ?” 

Thus they parted : so hastily that she 
hardly believed he was gone, till she saw 
him walking round the next salon, point- 
ing out pictures to the two French ladies, 
one of whom, it was evident, admired 
the handsome Englishman extremely. As 
I question not, Mr. Summerhayes found 
many persons, both men and women, 
to admire him to the end of his days. 

Dut that is neither here nor there. I 
have nothing to do with him, his course 
of life, or the circumstances of his latter 
end. Personally, he crossed no more, 
either for good or ill, the path of Lady 
de Bougainville. 

When she had parted from him, she 
turned to walk homewards down the long 
cool galleries, now gradually filling with 
their usual Sunday stream of Parisian 
bourgeoisie, chattering merrily with one 
another, or occasionally stopping to stare 
with ignorant but well-pleased eyes at 
the Murillos, Titians, Raffaelles, which 
cover these Louvre walls. Josephine let 
it pass her by—the cheerful crowd, 
taking its innocent pleasure, “ though,” 
as some one said of a lark singing— 
“though it was Sunday.” Then, creep- 
ing towards the darkest and quietest seat 
she could find, she sank there utterly 
exhausted. Her strength had suddenly 
collapsed, but it was no matter. The 
battle was done—and won. 


To be continued. 
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CATHEDRAL WORK. 


BY BROOKE F. WESTCOTT, 
Canon of Peterborough. 


II. 


Sti.x, however far cathedral bodies may 
have fallen short of the standard which 
was set before them, enough has been said 
to show what they were designed to be 
by those who were last privileged to 
found them. They were regarded as 
centres of theological study, of religious 
activity, of disciplined life, of education, 
of devotion; and, in all their work, the 
wants of the Christian ministry as 
teachers of the people were to be kept 
steadily in view. Is there, then, at pre- 
sent any need of an organization directed 
to these ends? Can it be found in our 
cathedrals } 

1. The first question is one which it is 
impossible to ask without sadness and 
disappointment. Nothing can be clearer 
than that it is the duty of a Church, as 
such, to provide, not only for the preserva- 
tion of theological learning, but also for 
its extension ; and yet it is impossible 
to point to any body in the Anglican 
Church whose recognised duty it is to 
bring into the service of Faith all the 
treasures of wisdom new and old, and 
to exercise the prerogative of harmoniz- 
ing in a spiritual unity the converging 
results of discursive inquiries. By a 
natural reaction from long inactivity, 
parochial work has risen to an exclusive 
predominance in the minds of most 
Churchmen. ‘The pastoral office must, 
indeed, always be the predominant 
office of the Christian ministry, but it 
is not the only one. The labours of 
criticism, of historical inquiry, of the 
co-ordination of the branches of know- 
ledge, may be far lower than the imme- 
diate care of souls; but a religion, whose 
glory it is to be founded on the record 
of facts, to be gradually embodied in 
the life of a vast society, to embrace in 
its promises the whole extent of life, 
cannot afford to dispense with them. 








Some at least of those who are com- 
missioned to declare its teaching must 
be encouraged to consecrate their whole 
energies to the fulfilment of a task 
which demands nothing less. The parish 
may be the noblest field for spiritual 
service, but it is evident that the parish 
priest cannot be a professional student, 
and still less a professional guide of 
students. It is true that pastoral ex- 
perience and intellectual effort must in 
all cases be combined in some degree, 
but the simultaneous development of 
both in their highest forms is impos- 
sible ; and the Church ought to claim 
the highest forms of both for her service. 

To a certain extent, the Universities 
have hitherto, it must be allowed, offered 
a field for the prosecution of the high- 
est forms of theological study which has 
been, and still is, most fertile; but the 
steady tendency of all recent schemes 
for reconstructing the Universities, is to 
limit their advantages in this direction ; 
nor, again, is this opportunity for labour 
provided by the Church as a Church. 
For the time it is available for her 
use, and supplies what may be wanting 
elsewhere; but it does not supersede 
the necessity which is imposed upon 
her of recognising learning as a hand- 
maid for which she is herself bound to 
provide. The encouragements and helps 
which the Universities supply are not 
her own, and they are also precarious. 
It is possible, as many confidently 
predict, that the connexion between the 
National Church and the Universities 
will before long be broken ; and if such 
a crisis were to come, the calamity would 
be indefinitely more disastrous if the 
Church had not already made some 
provision from her own resources, for the 
shelter and encouragement of theology 
as a science. Even, however, if this 


prophecy fail of fulfilment, it is un- 
desirable that the Universities should be 
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the only recognised centres of sacred 
learning. ‘They offer, it is true, in- 
estimable helps to study, but those who 
live under their shelter are in many ways 
less fitted to deal with some speculative 
questions than those who have been 
forced to contend with the varied and 
turbulent currents of the outer world. 
Even for thought there is a peculiar 
value in contact with practical life. 

But if we admit that individuals will 
always be found, under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances, both in the 
Universities and out of them, who will be 
realy to give themselves up exclusively 
to the intellectual service of religion, 
this is not an adequate satisfaction of 
the want described. Such labourers 
must always work discursively, discon- 
nectedly, capriciously. They will not 
be bound together by any sense of 
common responsibility ; they will not 
be supported by any sense of mutual 
sympathy. They will waut, so to speak, 
a public commission for their office : 
they will want the direct influence of 
minds exercised in similar studies upon 
their own imperfect inquiries. When, 
however, men—however imperfectly 
equipped—have combined for the exe- 
cution of any part of the great work 
indicated, their success has been im- 
measurably greater than the simple sum 
of what they could have achieved sepa- 
rately ; and if once systematic study 
be recognised as one of the elemeuts to 
be provided for in the organization of 
the Church, it is not difficult to see how 
much will be added to the stability, the 
life, the quiet power of religious opinion. 

Probably every one will allow that 
our Church does not at present distinctly 
recognise learning as a ministerial work, 
for the fulfilment of which adequate 
provision must be made; but it may be 
said that diocesan theological colleges 
supply the professional instruction which 
is required. Without pausing to esti- 
mate the practical results of these im- 
portant institutions as supplementary 
to the Universities, we must reply that, 

1 No account is taken here of Theological 
Colleges which aim at supplying the place of 
the Universities. These are, under present 


even if they fulfil to the uttermost all 
that they undertake (and it is impossible 
not to be most grateful for what they 
have done and still do), they neverthe- 
less fall far short of the ideal to which 
we look. Their staff is necessarily 
small and variable, and the nature of 
the work can leave comparatively little 
time for independent and wide study 
to those who have charge of them. They 
are designed, in fact, for teaching, and 
not for learning. Other objections to 
their constitution, of greater or less force, 
have often been urged; but that which 
is most important is, that they belong 
to the organization of the diocese, and 
not to the organization of the Church. 
Thus they are in some sense private 
and not ecclesiastical institutions, de- 
pendent for their origin and support on 
the zeal and devotion of individuals, 
and not a part of the whole system of 
our religious life and training. We 
require nothing less than a body which, 
in its public capacity, shall be charged 
with the duty of continuing what the 
professoriate has commenced at the 
Universities. The great object of the 
theological teachers in the Universities 
is to present theology in its true relation 
to encyclopedic learning; when this 
end has been gained, it remains for 
some corresponding group of teachers to 
define and work out in detail those 
general lessons, with a view to the per- 
sonal work of the pastor. Thus theo- 
logy will be first approached by the 
candidate for holy Orders from the side 
of culture, and then from the side of life. 
It will be at first a liberal study, and 
then a professional study. The body 
entrusted with this professional educa- 
tion ought evidently to be independent. 
Under no other circumstances can it 
afford to disregard the influences of 
popularity or the imputations of parti- 
sanship ; while, at the same time, the 
student may reasonably expect to re- 
ceive freely from the National Church 


circumstances, necessary, but those to whom 
they owe most would be among the first to 
admit that it is their earnest desire to confine 
the necessity within the narrowest possible 
limits. 
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the teaching which shall enable him to 
fulfil the work to which he has finally 
devoted himeelf. 

It would not be possible to lay down 
any universal programme for the intel- 
lectual teaching which such a body as 
we have in view would aim to give. 
Some governing authority would be 
required in each group of teachers, and 
some means of ascertaining, from 
larger observation and more direct 
knowledge than they could themselves 
enjoy, the deeper currents of popular 
thought and feeling. The teaching 
itself would generally be stimulative 
and directive, and not formal ; it would 
deal with principles and methods, and 
not with details for their own sake ; it 
would go back to the deepest founda- 
tions of thought and life. This being 
so, it would vary in some measure with 
the changes of thought and feeling in 
the world around. But, as our greatest 
reformers felt, Biblical criticism in the 
widest sense is one of the subjects 
which can never be neglected ; and, as 
later experience has shown, ecclesiastical 
history is another. At present it is not 
too much to say, that the most serious 
dangers which threaten our national 
Christianity spring from the neglect of 
the comprehensive study of the Bible 
and of the life of the Church. The 
clergy were never, as a body, more 
zealous, more cultivated, more fitted to 
command the respect and confidence of 
the people by their general character ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be 
allowed that, from the conditions of 
clerical education, they are deficient in 
the powers required to temper and con- 
trol the controversies of the day. Their 
knowledge of the Bible is not based 
upon definite. criticism; their know- 
ledge of theology is not based upon a 
historic foundation. Without these 
essential elements zeal and devotion 
have a tendency to support themselves 
by personal sentiment, which must 
always be fluctuating and uncertain, 
Conventional dogmatic phrases remain 
stereotyped, while the circumstances 
which moulded and interpreted their 
forms are forgotten. Facts pass away 


into the background, while the words 
which partially represent them are 
treated as their absolute equivalents. 
So it comes to pass that, when any rude 
and unconsidered attack is made upon 
a part of Holy Scripture, or an acknow- 
ledged doctrine, a kind of panic is 
created, equally unreasonable and in- 
evitable. Our teachers have not been 
trained to connect the records and the 
developments of faith with the actual 
life of men. They have not grown 
familiar with the circumstances under 
which the books of the Bible or the 
decisions of councils were formed 
and preserved by processes externally 
analogous to those which fashion other 
documents and other judgments. They 
forget, so to speak, the perfect humanity 
of religion, and consequently are dis- 
mayed when any one suddenly isolates 
from the fulness of its life some distine- 
tively human attribute with which it is 
invested. 

The evil thus commenced spreads 
rapidly. The alarm of the clergy, 
whether it be shown in hasty conces- 
sions or intemperate opposition, creates 
among their hearers suspicion or vio- 
lence ; and when the calm assurance 
that the facts of the Gospel, tested like 
other facts, are certainly true, is once 
gone, and we forget that they have been 
vitally incorporated in the progressive 
forms of the Christian society, ali that 
is most precious in faith is consigned to 
the perilous keeping of enthusiasm. 
Then for a time deep divisions impair 
the activity and deform the beauty of 
the Christian body. The power of har- 
monizing all the elements of life is sus- 
pended, owing to the obscuration of the 
historic side of faith. Only by slow 
degrees order and light return when 
actual facts of infinite significance are 
again used to test traditional and tran- 
sient applications of them. It may be 
impossible to avoid entirely crises of 
such a kind, which mark more or less 
stages of growth and not of decay only, 
but at least what is most painful and 
dangerous in them can: be prevented. 
It would be, of course, unreasonable to 
expect that every candidate for holy 
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Orders should be an accomplished critic 
or a well-read historian, but he can be 
at least made acquainted with the me- 
thods of criticism and history, and thus 
be enabled to determine firmly what may 
or may not be expected or admitted in 
adjusting the relations of the past to 
the present. This is his specific intel- 
lectual qualification, and it is sufficient 
to enable him to separate the observa- 
tion of parallel movements from the fear 
of collision. It may be a very small 
part of his equipment, but if he enters 
im any measure on the intellectual side 
of his work—and all his work has an 
intellectual side—it is necessary. 

We still need, then—to repeat briefly 
what has been said—some recognised 
body among the clergy of our Church, 
whose definite work it shall be to give 
themselves up to learning and teaching 
as their ministerial work ; who shall be 
sustained and strengthened by the sense 
of common responsibility and common 
labour ; who shall fulfil their office as an 
“ order,” so tu speak, in the whole body, 
and not as an accidental appendage to 
any part of it; who shall guide and en- 
courage candidates for holy Orders by 
direct instructions and by familiar in- 
tercourse ; who shall stand, as it were, 
between the Universities, which repre- 
sent the highest thought of the country, 
and the parochial clergy, who represent 
the most complete devotion of personal 
service. 

2. The want cannot be denied ; and to 
my mind it is not less certain that our 
cathedrals are still capable of satisfying 
it, though they have been grievously 
hampered and impoverished. Changes 
indeed are necessary, but their tendency 
would be to restore, and not to innovate. 
No one can read the cathedral charters 
of Henry VIII., from which some frag- 
ments have been quoted, without feel- 
ing that the duties which he assigned to 
the members of his foundation corre- 
spond with the duties now required 
from those who may be charged with 
ministering to the intellectual vitality of 
theChurch. Circumstances may have put 
out of sight the speciality of the office, 
but the outlines by which the office is 


defined remain still clearly written, and 
custom has uo repealing power. 

The prescribed qualifications, the 
duties, and the mutual relations of a 
dean and chapter presuppose that they 
will form a learned body, and are laid 
down with an evident view to the 
utilization of their powers. The autho- 
rity of the dean is sufficient to direct 
and control the energies of his chapter, 
without destroying their freedom. The 
common statutory work of both, as in- 
terpreted by later injunctions, is so con- 
centrated upon Holy Scripture and his- 
torical theology as yet to leave full scope 
for any treatment of the subject-matter 
which may seem to be most suitable to 
the exigencies of any particular time. 
The cathedral office, as such, is relieved 
from the all-engrossing occupation of a 
pastoral charge, so that they who hold 
it can devote their undivided thoughts 
to the special work provided for them. 
In a word, by their constitution, by 
their relative numbers, by their posi- 
tion, cathedral bodies are fitted to carry 
on theological studies, and to guide the 
younger clergy and candidates for Orders 
in the literary preparations for their 
duties! And thus in them the obliga- 
tion to study would give freshness to 
teaching, and the necessities of personal 
instruction would save learning from 
selfish or desultory waste.? 


1 How far, and in what way, pastoral train- 
ing can be combined with methodical study, 
I do not presume to say; but the results of 
some isolated experiments show that much 
may be done to prepare men for the discharge 
of spiritual functions before they finally enter 
upon them. At different centres different 
opportunities would be found ; and here the 
wide experience of a bishop would enable him 
to indicate the kind of training most generally 
required by those about to labour in his own 
diocese. 

2 At the era of the Reformation the most 
natural expression of this intellectual activity 
was in preaching. The sermon —— ina 
convenient form the results and processes of 
study which could not otherwise have gained 
an equally efficient declaration. And so it was 
that special stress is laid in the new statutes 
upon this kind of work. But while preaching 
is still a most important function of a cathedral 
body, it does not represent now relatively the 
same function as it discharged in the sixteenth 
century. It is no longer the characteristic 
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Nor is this the only important office 
which cathedral bodies are able to fulfil. 
Though their powers of useful service 
have been curtailed, they still retain 
implicitly the means of discharging in 
some measure the other functions which, 
as we have seen, were assigned to them 
at their foundation. They still preserve 
the noblest and largest field for the de- 
velopment of the different great types 
of worship—personal, congregational, 
and representative. In them the out- 
ward expression of devotion becomes 
naturally systematic, for devotion is the 
adequate counterpoise of study. On the 
other hand, the opportunity which ca- 
thedrals furnish for employing every 
variety of service gives scope at once for 
testing the means which are placed at 
our disposal for meeting the religious 
wants of great towns, and for conse- 
crating to divine uses all that is best in 
art.! There is also one other purpose in 
this connexion, for which cathedrals 
offer singular advantages. Nowhere 
else would “retreats,” which all expe- 
rience recommends to, or even forces 
upon, us, be more soothing or more 
bracing ; and in no other way could the 
“hospitality to the ministers of Christ,” 
with which deans and canons are 
charged, find a more appropriate means 
of realization. 

One other point still remains to be 
noticed. Cathedral bodies retain the 
most important elements of corporate 
life which have been left to our Church. 
They stand between the bishop and the 
diocesan clergy, and, in their complete 
form, include representatives of each 
type of clerical work. The ruling 


work of cathedrals. The corresponding work 
is rather to be sought in popular written expo- 
sitions, though present necessities point most 
definitely to biblical and historical investiga- 
tions as those on which the whole learning of 
the Church may for the time be concentrated 
most fruitfully. 

1 Of the public celebrations of the services I 
purposely say nothing. This subject has 
received abundant consideration from those 
most competent to deal with it, and there is 
some danger of confounding the work of 
cathedral bodies with cathedral services. In 
the statutes of the New Foundation the two 
ideas are kept quite distinct. 
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chapter is sufficiently large to embrace 
differences of feeling and interest, and 
sufficiently small to admit of practical 
energy. The larger chapter enables 
the central body to profit by the pas- 
toral experience of the diocese, and 
through this to gain that vital know- 
ledge of the actual wants and feelings of 
the masses of the people which their 
own labour could not furnish. What- 
ever use may have been made hitherto 
of this organization of the larger chapter, 
it seems evident that it may be brought 
to contribute in an eminent degree to 
the strengthening of sympathy, to the 
widening of knowledge, to the deepening 
of faith among us. The diocesan clergy, 
as a body, have no similar opportunity 
of outwardly realizing their fellowship ; 
and, in connexion with ruri-decanal 
meetings, the larger chapter may be- 
come an important centre of diocesan 
unity. 

It will, however, be said that, even if 
the original and statutory functions of 
cathedral bodies are what have been de- 
scribed, while, in fact, such offices as 
they can discharge are urgently needed 
now, it is yet hopeless to attempt to 
bring them once again into vigorous 
operation : canonries and deaneries have 
been regarded so long simply as pieces 
of preferment, without peculiar duties 
or requirements, that it is impossible to 
modify the direction of patronage. No 
plea, I believe, can be more faithless or 
more false. The two parts of it destroy 
one another. Cathedral preferment has 
come to be regarded as a subject of 
personal patronage only because cathe- 
dral work has lost its distinguishing 
character. Let the work once be de- 
fined, and no prime minister, no bishop 
—and the patronage lies in such 
hands only—would nominate to it 
any one who had not shewn some fit- 
ness for the charge: no priest would 
accept a mission for which he had no 
call. As long as duties are formal or 
vague, neither opinion nor conscience 
can exercise any effectual control upon 
the mode in which the post to which 
they are attached is conferred : on the 
other hand, both will combine to guide 
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and check appointments made for the 
fulfilment of laborious and special work. 


III. 


Little remains to be said as to the 
details of the reforms which are now 
required, These are, with one im- 
portant exception, te be found in the 
resuscitation of the old cathedral life in 
a shape corresponding to our changed 
position. In the cathedrals of the new 
foundation, power to adapt the statutes 
to our own century is, with this ex- 
ception, all that is required! Indeed, 
the exception itself springs from the 
altered relation of the parochial clergy 
generally to their congregations. It 
was advantageous when preachers were 
few that the cathedral clergy should 
hold benefices with their stalls; but 
no such advantage exists now, and the 
one essential alteration in their sta- 
tutory position which must precede the 
satisfactory discharge of their peculiar 
functions is that they should hold no 
cure. Nothing less than the sharpest 
line will be sufficient to preserve the 
distinction between the literary (or 
educational) and the pastoral offices in 
the Church. At the same time, to give 
efficiency to this change, longer re- 
sidence must be enjoined, according to 
the original constitution. Indeed, the 
future vitality of our cathedrals depends 
in a great degree upon the constant co- 
operation and habitual presence of all 
the members of the cathedral body 
within their precigcts. Then only can 
we hope that they will set forward the 
energetic development of that social and 
corporate feeling, influence, and action, 
which will secure the attainment of the 


1 In any reform it seems desirable to retain, 
as far as possible, the characteristic differences 
of the Old and New Foundations. I have 
been led to study the latter with the greatest 
care, and so to detect their peculiar value for 
ourselves. Any one who would give equal 
attention to the common basis of the cathe- 
drals of the Old Foundation, would probably 
find in them other and complementary advan- 
tages. The general differences of the two are 
well summed up in the First Report, pp. x. xi. 


od 


wider ends which are proposed to 
them. These provisions bring with 
them another change. The emoluments 
of a stall, which are ample when they 
are added to other valuable preferment, 
and require only very limited residence, 
will be no longer adequate when the 
tenure of a stall is thus changed, if the 
post is to retain the same relative dignity 
as before. Nor is it likely that any 
serious objection would be raised to this 
consequence if the previous conditions 
were satisfied. 

It would be impossible, and even 
undesirable, as has been already said, 
to specify very exactly the details of 
the educational or literary labour to 
which the members of cathedrals should 
be expected to devote themselves. Their 
work would be marked out with suf- 
ficient precision if it were described 
generally as embracing (1) study in its 
manifold relations to religion, and (2) 
teaching especially with a view to the 
training of candidates for the ministry. 
The wants of different dioceses, no less 
than the capacities of different men, 
would call for considerable freedom in 
determining the mode of satisfying these 
two broad conditions, while actual work 
done would witness to the success of 
the method adopted in any particular 
case. One feature, however, to which 
peculiar prominence is given in the 
old statutes would naturally receive 
special attention. The interpretation 
of Scripture as a science should be 
suggested as a duty in every case; and 
such a subject, both in its principles 
and in its practical application, could 
not fail to offer the noblest opportuni- 
ties for chastening and quickening and 
strengthening faith. On the other hand, 
business of routine and organization 
would be done far more efficiently by 
others than by men engaged in arduous 
study ; and for these the services of the 
laity can be fairly claimed. 

No less liberty must be left in fixing 
the relations in which the students 
gathered round the cathedral should 
stand to the cathedral professoriate. 
Experience would decide in each case 
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how far it would be desirable to com- 
bine anything of college discipline and 
common life with teaching and super- 
intendence. The one essential point is 
that each candidate for holy Orders, 
and each young clergyman, should feel 
that the Church has appointed certain 
teachers, easily accessible, from whom 
he has a right to look for help and en- 
couragement to the utmost of their 
power, at the difficult outset of his 
work, 

If these outlines were once firmly 
traced it would be superfluous to add 
any conditions to the exercise of patron- 
age. There would, without doubt, be 
many individual failures and mistakes, 
but the general result could not fail to 
answer fairly to the plan. Still, a valu- 
able suggestion has been made: that each 
nomination should be accompanied by a 
document setting forth the reasons for 
making it, to be preserved in the archives 
of the chapter.' 

However, it is unnecessary now to 
enter upon this or other questions of 
detail, as the relation of the dean to the 
canons, and of both to the bishop,” the 


1 Final Report, p. x. 

2 In this connexion two important provisions 
may be noticed :—-1. In the preamble to the 
Elizabethan Statutes of Ely (which differs in 
this respect, and in many others, from that 
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convocation of chapters, the superin- 
tendence of the cathedral schools, the 
preparation of candidates for lay 
readerships, the provision for super- 
annuation, which require revision or 
determination. It is enough to have 
called attention to some salient points 
in what is not so much a scheme for 
reform as a scheme for restoration. No 
one, I believe, will question the reality 
of the peculiar wants in the present 
organization of our Church which have 
been pointed out. No one who will 
study the original constitution of our 
cathedrals can doubt that they were 
designed, and are still able, to satisfy 
them if their statutes are reasonably in- 
terpreted. And if this is so, no one 
can trust so little to the religious spirit 
of England as to believe that a recog- 
nised remedy for an acknowledged evil 
is beyond the hope of attainment. 


of Henry VIII.) it is said that the dean and 
chapter are to be men ‘‘qui ad exemplum 
primitive ecclesiz loco presbyterii episcopo in 
omnibus gravioribus causis adesse possint.” 
(App. to Report, 62.) 2. It is enacted in the 
Canons of 1603, that “ they who shall assist the 
Bishop in examining [persons for holy Orders] 
and laying on of hands shall be of his Cathe- 
dral Church, if they may conveniently be 
had” . . . (Canon 35). These two laws are 
evidently capable of being made of important 
practical use. 

















VALENTINIANA. 


BY MARWOOD TUCKER, 


Peruaps the most austere Saint in the 
Romish calendar has been the means of 
perpetuating the name of a Christian 
bishop and martyr mainly through his 
connexion with the anniversary of love 
and merriment. St. Francois de Sales 
felt that much of the material sentiment 
of earthly love would linger among the 
crowd, so long as the sensuous creations 
of pagan mythology were allowed to 
retain their hold of festive seasons or 
days. At all times, and under every 
system of religion, whether false or 
true, there has been, and probably will 
be, a tendency on the part of boys and 
girls to fall in love with one another ; 
but certainly this inclination was as- 
sisted not a little by the genial deities 
in whom the Romans pretended to 
believe. It was not sufficient that each 
god or goddess should have his or 
her distinct feast, when the somewhat 
active contemplation of the pleasures of 
sense became a sacred duty to their 
votaries ; but by a happy combination 
Juno and Pan both chanced to appro- 
priate the 15th of February. What 
wonder was it, then, that their followers 
should conceive and carry out the seduc- 
tive idea of celebrating the day together ; 
and that youths who had drawn a 
maiden’s name from the hallowed urn, 
should do their best to make the allotted 
partnership pleasant for the time? The 
ceremonies—if the name may be applied 
to rites which were as primitive as the 
clothing of the worshippers—at this 
festival of the Lupercalia were strangely 
inappropriate to any life but that of un- 
civilized shepherds ; and yet they were 
observed by Imperial and even Christian 
Rome, no less than by the primitive 
hamlet of Romulus and Remus. When, 
in a.D. 496, Pope Gelasius had courage 
to abolish these scandalous orgies—for 
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they were nothing less—he thought it 
necessary to explain his conduct, and 
attempt an appeal to the superstitious 
fears of the Roman Senator and popu- 
lace. Looking through the roll of saints 


‘and martyrs to whom the day on which 


they suffered was to be consecrated in 
future, he found that some 200 years 
before, on the 14th of February, a.p, 270, 
Valentine, a bishop of eminent piety, 
had been crucified in the Forum, close 
to the nook in the Palatine Hill 
where the altar of Pan was originally 
placed, and where tradition affirmed 
that the sacred wolf had suckled the 
founders of Rome. What could be 
better, then, and more appropriate, than 
to substitute for idolatrous sensuality 
the commemoration each year of an 
event which had served to consecrate 
almost on the same day its actual scene ? 
The old Fathers had many faults, but 
ignorance of human nature was not 
generally one of them ; and it was not 
often that they failed as signally as did 
Gelasius in his endeavour to give to the 
people some other subject round which 
their thoughts might collect at the 
accustomed time of the abolished Luper- 
calia. 

As is often the case where a subject 
requires rapid treatment, and yet neces- 
sitates some reference to antiquity, I am 
obliged to pass by a giant stride from 
this point to the seventeenth century. I 
may as well confess, moreover, that I 
have not the requisite knowledge to fill 
up the gulf. When the curtain falls 
upon St. Valentine’s enrolment in the 
book of martyrs, it baflles all investi- 
gation into the ceremonial observance 
of the 14th of February, until it is 
drawn up again in these later ages. 
Whether the sacred associations during 
these centuries continuously excluded 
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the profane, it is impossible to say. 
Conjecturing from human nature, I 
should say that they did not; but, 
trusting to monkish chroniclers, 1 must 
acknowledge that they did. Compilers 
of Church calendars and saintly biogra- 
phies had things pretty much their own 
way in the book-market; and all that 
they have done is, one after another, 
in well-nigh identical words, to praise 
the Christian bishop, and throw stones 
at the heathen gods and goddesses. 
They enlarge upon their hero’s reputa- 
tion for sanctity, and tell us that his 
reconversion to Paganism would have 
been regarded as so great a triumph, 
that he was treated at first with special 
honour ; that when brought up for trial 
the pathetic eloquence of his pleading 
for Christianity produced upon emperor 
and courtiers an effect equal both in 
success and failure to that of St. Paul ; 
and that Claudius wished to spare him 
even at the last. We learn that from 
the close neighbourhood of his tomb 
the present Porta del Popolo was long 
called Porta Valentina ; and that his 
relics may be, as alleged, in the Church 
of St. Sebastian, but that the whole, or 
a share of them, is also claimed by 
three other churches at Rome, and two 
at Milan ; while Macerata in the March 
of Ancona boasts of an arm, and the 
abbeys of Jumiéges in Normandy, St. 
Denis, and §. Pietro at Milan, as well 
as the Cathedral of Antwerp, all dis- 
play fragments of a body which they 
assert to have been his. After all, they 
only succeeded in scotching the snake, 
not in killing it; or, to speak more 
politely, they only clipped Cupid’s 
wings, and believed him to sleep, when 
in truth he was awake in high spirits 
and vigour. The name of the martyr 
continued throughout to cling to the 
day ; but in 1620 the annual observance 
had little else of the severity of martyr- 
dom. St. Francois de Sales was the 
first to write the title and sufferings of 
our saint upon the slips of paper called 
“Valentines” given to boys on this 
day, and which used to bear words of 
sweeter and more feminine signification. 


Valentiniana. 


Passing onwards we find that among 
our grandfathers and grandmothers the 
customs of Valentine’s day were, in 
spite of clerical injunctions, pretty much 
the same in the parlour, though a trifle 
less refined, than they now are in the 
kitchen. At one time, young ladies 
chose a favoufed swain, young gentle- 
men a favourite sweetheart, to be their 
Valentine, and a good deal of pleasant 
companionship, and some not unplea- 
sant liberties, were permitted between 
the pairs. At another period the first 
of the opposite sex upon whom a 
girl’s eyes alighted after daybreak on 
February the 14th was to be her mate 
most probably for life; and one com- 
piler of a gazetteer after another re- 
prints the story of the damsel who 
remained in her bedroom with eyes 
shut, door locked, shutters fastened, 
and blinds and curtains drawn, until 
the wished-for Mr. Blossom’s step 
was heard to enter the house. The 
penny post has, however, made the 
greatest change in all this, and, strangely 
enough, while it has developed an ele- 
gant manufacture employing many hun- 
dreds of workpeople, it has fulfilled 
much of the original intention of old 
St. Francois ; for there is little of the 
grossness of love in the pleasure which 
children take in the pretty trifles which 
they, and they alone in most cases, now 
receive on this anniversary. The fashion 
of sending valentines to every child of 
one’s acquaintance has become so rapidly 
universal in our own day that the 
number of letters passing through the 
General Post Office for delivery in 
London and the suburbs alone has in- 
creased five-fold within the last nine 
years ; and whereas in 1860 it only 
reached a little over 300,000, it 
amounted in 1868 to considerably more 
than a million and a half. The designs 
of many of them are so graceful and 
elaborate, that the letter-carriers are not 
the only people who rather dread the 
day ; but a little knowledge of the real 
skill displayed by the different work- 
people, and the vast amount of money 
expended by the principal manufac- 
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turers, goes far to console the conscience 
for the emptiness of the pocket on the 
15th of this month. 

Eastward as well as westward, in the 
City and the Strand no less than in 
Regent Street, there are numberless 
valentine-sellers ; and in a room at the 
top of the house of one such, not far from 
the centre of the Strand, you will find 
a crowd of neatly-dressed and pleasant- 
looking girls engaged for six months 
beforehand in transforming the raw ma- 
terials into those graceful compositions 
which will appear in the window ere 
many days. The raw materials, in this 
case, consist of sheets of little Cupids 
in every conceivable attitude, and of 
groups of flowers (principally roses, 
forget-me-nots, and heartsease) from 
Germany ; piles of little squares of silk 
anc satin, upon which sprigs of fuchsia 
and jessamine have been charmingly 
painted by hand in Paris, from designs 
sent from here a year ago; while of 
London-make there are boxes of arti- 
ficial flowers and of pearl beads, chests 
of little landscapes printed in colours, 
and quires of embossed, silvered, and 
gilded paper and envelopes, and of that 
delicate lacework which is a perpetual 
wonder to children of all ages. Of 
course the process of perfuming, if 
required, is done before the materials 
are given out to be made up. If it 
is difficult to realize the amount of 
work that has gone to the preparation of 
each of these various ingredients, and 
the number of hands employed, just 
take one item—that of lace-paper, of 
which the manufacture might have been 
seen at the last Paris Exhibition, or 
may now be inspected by any one 
whose curiosity will carry him not a 
hundred yards from Temple Bar, to a 
printing-works in one of those quaint 
rabbit-warrens which surround the legal 
quarter—Crane Court, Fleet Street. <A 
flat sheet of plain white paper, that 
has to be transformed into a tissue 
of gold or silver lace, will upstairs 
have the design printed on it from a 
stone, in a kind of varnish, to which the 
gold or silver leaf sticks when rubbed 
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off carefully from the other parts. The 
sheet has then to go downstairs to be 
embossed, to a long low room in the 
basement, with at each end four or 
five presses, like those which many 
people use to stamp their own note- 
paper immensely magnified, and down 
the centre three huge giants of the 
same description—the largest standing 
some nine feet from the floor, and having 
a driving-wheel ten feet in diameter. 
Our sheet is handed first to a boy, who 
makes two holes in it to catch the 
register-pins which are to keep it in 
position while in the press, and then, 
after being embossed, goes upstairs again 
to a small room covered with white 
powder like the inside of a mill, where 
the perforation is done. This, the hard- 
est and most laborious process of all, is 
the only one—except, of course, the 
designing—which cannot be managed 
by machinery. Each sheet has to be 
placed separately on the die, and all the 
open parts rubbed away by hand with 
glass-paper. So much for the-work re- 
quired to produce a sheet of lace-paper, 
without mentioning the art of designing 
and the labour of cutting the dies in the 
first instance. For some of the more 
elaborate of these dies the engraver alone 
receives as much as 110/.; and the time 
required for preparing them is so great 
that new patterns for 1871 have been 
already several months in hand. The 
sheets of little coloured landscapes or 
bouquets are of course prepared like 
other colour-printing ; but people who 
do not know that process will scarcely 
realize the amount of work which is 
required for a page of little pictures, 
where perhaps nine colours are em- 
ployed. To print this nineteen stones 
are used. On the first, called the key- 
stone, a skeleton design is traced, and 
from that nine offsets are printed, tc. 
one for each colour. These offsets are 
drawn in their respective colours by 
hand, and then transferred to the actual 
stones to be used in printing by means 
of transfer-paper, which is prepared in 
such a manner that it imbibes nothing, 
but transfers to the stone everything 
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that it has received from the off-set, 
itself remaining as white as it was 
at the beginning. Finally, if the flowers 
on our sheet have to be raised, they 
must, of course, go through the em- 
bossing press after the colour-printing 
is finished. 

Besides the ornamental epistles which 
celebrate St. Valentine’s morning in 
London and most other towns, there is 
in out-of-the-way parts of England, as 
well as in some parts of the Continent, 
a pretty custom of treating the day as 
the fit season for friendly gifts. In 
Norwich, for instance, and the county 
of Norfolk generally, the correct thing 
is to cover your present well up in 
a basket, pin a paper outside to say 
“ Good-morrow, Valentine,” and then, 
putting it on the doorstep of your 
friend’s house, ring the bell and run 
away, leaving him to puzzle out the 
giver—for in this, as in tokens of the 
day elsewhere, it seems necessary that 
the sender should be unknown. A 
pathetic instance of this mode of com- 
memorating the saint was told me a 
few years ago by a fisherman at that 
most charming of seaside places, Cromer, 
in Norfolk. I was there early in the 
autumn, and the herring-catchers, a fine 
hardy race of fellows who reminded me 
of the noble Clovelly men, had not yet 
all gone off for their annual cruise, but 
many were still to be seen about the 
beach preparing their boats and nets. We 
had been much taken with a bright-eyed 
lad of some ten years old who used to 
sell us shrimps, and who, though totally 
deaf and dumb, was always smiling and 
happy. It was easy to see that he was 
not strong, but his mother and an elder 
sister took so much care of him that he 
was kept in good health. His father, 
too, a thoroughly good specimen of his 
class, was very tender with the boy ; 
and, as coming up from the beach he 
passed by our garden-gate, I used often 
to speak to him about his son. One 
night we had stood talking longer than 
usual, till in the confidence that tobacco 
not infrequently brings about, he told 
me this story, but in words of earnest 
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simplicity, which I am unable to imi- 
tate. I had asked him if the boy had 
been always deaf and dumb—if he had 
been born so. 

“Thank God! no, sir,” he said; 
“that would be terribly sad. Tis 
now three autumns ago, when I and 
my mates were away fishing, as we 
always are at this season, in the north 
seas, While we were out a fever 
came up, as I believe, from that open 
drain across the beach down yonder,' 
and made bad work in the village. 
None of us men knew aught of it, for 
we had not chanced to have good luck 
that year, and it was pretty nigh the 
end of November before we had got 
into a good shoal of herrings. How- 
ever, when we did, ‘twas a real good 
one, and by the time we had laid up 
our craft at Yarmouth and reckoned up 
what we had got for our fish, there were 
a tidy few pounds for each of us. I and 
two more started off for this place in a 
trap we hired and had a merry ride, 
thinking how we should please the 
wives with the good purse we had 
filled. 

“You see that corner, sir, round 
which young Squire Wyndham’s coach 
is now rattling ; well, we had just come 
to that corner, when I saw Richard 
May, my wife’s brother, coming along 
the road. He looked terribly scared, 
and the sight of him made me feel 
seared too, somehow, though I had been 
gay enough just before. ‘ Bill, you’re 
wanted home,’ says he, and home I went 
as quick as possible; but I knew for 
certain there was something wrong. 

“Our house is at the end of the 
street, just behind this spot, and it 
seemed strange that neither wife nor 
any of the children were in the way 
to meet me. The latch of the door, 
too, when I reached it, was unfastened. 
Inside the kitchen there weren’t none 
of Mary’s work nor things about as 
usual. “T'was most as much as I could 
do to run upstairs, and there in our 


1 This drain is, I believe, now covered 
over.—M. T. 
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little bedroom, close at the best of times, 
but now chokeful, as you may say, of 
fever-heat, were allof them. This poor 
lad and his sister were ill on one bed, 
the wife was most worn out with nurs- 
ing them and with the care of a four 
months’ babe, and so was her good old 
mother, who, like a real Christian soul, 
had been with them all along. Besides 
these two and the infant, I had only 
one other child, a sweet little round- 
faced girl of three years old, and I 
was making up my mind to ask where 
Jenny was, when the wife took a load 
off my mind by saying, ‘Uncle Dick 
has got our little Jane all safe.’ 

“?Twas a weary time for us right on 
through Christmas, but at last both the 
children got round again. This lad 
suffered most, and took a strange fancy 
that we wished to poison him. He 
never could have lived but for the 
doctor’s kindness in coming, like a good 
man as he is, times and times every 
day. 
“All through our Jenny lass was kept 
still at her uncle’s opposite, and it was 
fine to see her merry face smiling at the 
window, and hear the little voice sing- 
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ing ; but we wouldn’t have her home 
for fear of infection. 

“One morning we heard a knock at 
the door, and wondered, as the neigh- 
bours were even yet most feared to come 
nigh us. On the doorstep was a basket 
covered with a shawl, and under the 
shawl a bit of a note pinned to say, ‘ If 
the Valentine has come too soon, send 
it back again.’ We had forgot ’twas 
Valentine’s morn, and now we guessed 
at once ’twas little Jane sent home, and 
sorrowed ; but the wife could not bear 
to part with her, and ’twas no wonder 
—was it, sir ?—-when she saw the sweet 
babe asleep in the basket. No need to 
say much more, sir; you can guess the 
rest. Four days after that Johnny 
came rushing down to meet me as | 
came in from a bit of a sail, the tears 
were running down his cheeks, and I 
knew without his signs that the little 
lass had got the fever. Thank God, our 
little maid had no pain! "Tis three 
years ago, as I said, but the grief ain’t, 
nor won't be yet awhile, much healed 
up since that morn when our Jenny 
died, just seven days after the Valentine 
had come.” 








THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH! 
St. Peter's, January 6th, 1870. 


I, 


Hicu in the midst the pictured Pentecost 
Showed in a sign the coming of the Ghost, 
And round about were councils blazoned 
Called by the Fathers in a day long dead, 
Who once therein, as well the limner paints, 
Upbuilt the faith delivered to the saints. 
Without the council-hall, in dawning day, 
The mass of men had left a narrow way 
Where ever-burning lamps enlock the tomb 
In golden glamour and in golden gloom. 
There on the earth is peace, and in the air 
An aspiration of eternal prayer ; 
So many a man in immemorial years ; 
Has scarcely seen that image for his tears, 

So oft have women found themselves alone 
With Christ and Mary on the weil-worn stone. 
Thereby the conclave of the bishops weut, 

With grave brows cherishing a dim intent, 

As men who travelled on their eve of death 

From every shore that man inhabiteth, 

Not knowing wherefore, for the former things 

Fade from old eyes of bishops and of kings. ( 
With crimson raiment one from Bozrah came, 

On brow and breast the rubies flashed in flame ; 

And this from Tyre, from Tunis that,.and he 

From Austral islands and the Austral sea ;— 

And many a swarthy face and stern was there, 

And many a man who knows deep things and rare, 

Knows the Chaldaic and the Coptic rite, 

The Melchian-Greek and Ebio-Maronite, 

Strange words of men who speak from long ago, 
Lived not our lives, but what we know not kuow. 
And some there were who never shall disdain 

The Orders of their poverty and pain; 
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Amidst all pomp preferring for their need 
The simple cowl and customary weed,— 
Some white and Carmelite, and some alway 
In gentle habit of Franciscan grey. 

O Francis! never may thy sainted name 
Be thought or written save with soul aflame, 
Nor spoken openly nor breathed apart 
Without a stir and swelling of the heart ;— 
O mate of Poverty! O pearl unpriced ! 

O co-espoused, co-transforate with Christ ! 

And lo, the Sovereign Pontiff, Holy Sire, 
Fulfilled anew the Catholic desire ;— 
Beneath the scroll of Peter’s charge unfurled 
He sat him at the centre of the world, 
Attending till the deeds of God began, 

And the One Sacrifice was slain for man. 

But yet to me was granted to behold 
A greater glory than the Pontiff’s gold ;— 
To my purged eyes before the altar lay 
A figure dreamlike in the noon of day ; 

Nor changed the still face, nor the look thereon, 

At ending of the endless antiphon, 

Nor for the summoned saints and holy hymn 

Grew to my sight less delicate and dim :— 

of How faint, how fair that immaterial wraith ! 
But looking long I saw that she was Faith. 





II. 


Last in the midst of all a patriarch came, 
Whose nation none durst ask him, nor his name, 

é Yet ’mid the Eastern sires he seemed as one 

Fire-nurtured at the springing of the sun, 

And in robe’s tint was likest-hued to them 

Who wear the Babylonian diadem. 

His brows black yet and white unfallen hair 

Set in strange frame the face of his despair, 

And I despised not, nor can God despise, 

The silent splendid anger of his eyes. 

A hundred years of search for flying Truth 

Had left them glowing with no gleam of youth 

A hundred years of vast and vain desire 

Had lit and filled them with consuming fire ; 

Therethrough I saw his fierce eternal soul 

Gaze from beneath that argent aureole ; 

I saw him bow his hoar majestic head, 

I heard him, and he murmured, “ Faith is dead.” 
No. 124.—voL. XX. Y 
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Through arch and avenue the rumour ran, 
Shed from the mighty presence of the man ; 
Through arch and avenue and vault and aisle 
He cast the terror of his glance awhile, 

Then rose at once and spake with hurrying breath, 
As one who races with a racing Death. 

“How long ago our fathers followed far 

That false flame of the visionary star! 

Oh better, better had it been for them 

To have perished on the edge of Bethlehem, 

Or ere they saw the comet stoop and stay, 

And knew the shepherds, and became as they ! 
Better for us to have been, as men may be, 
Sages and silent by the Eastern sea, 

Than thus in new delusion to have brought 
Myrrh of our prayer, frankincense of our thought, 
For One whom knowing not we held so dear, 
For One who sware it, but who is not here. 
Better for you, this shrine when ye began, 

An earthquake should have hidden it from man, 
Than thus through centuries of pomp and pain 
To have founded and have finished it in vain,— 
To have vainly arched the labyrinthine shade, 
And vainly vaulted it, and vainly made 

For saints and kings an everlasting home 

High in the dizzying glories of the dome. 

For not one minute over hall or Host 

Flutters the peerless presence of the Ghost, 
Nor falls at all, for art or man’s device, 

On mumbled charm and mumming sacrifice,— 
But either cares not, or forspent with care 

Has flown into the infinite of air. 

Apollo left you when the Christ was born, 
Jehovah when the temple’s veil was torn, 

And now, even now, this last time and again, 
The presence of a God has gone from men. 
Live in your dreams, if ye must live, but I 
Will find the light, and in the light will die.” 


III. 


At that strange speech the sons of men amazed 
Each on the other tremulously gazed, 
When lo, herself,—herself the age to close,— 
From where she lay the very Faith arose ; 
She stood as never she shall stand again, 
And for an instant manifest to men :— 
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In figure like the Mother-maid who sees 
The deepest heart of hidden mysteries, 
On that strange night when from her eyes she shed 
A holy glory on the painter’s bed, 
And Agnes and the angels hushed awhile, 

Won by her sadness sweeter than a smile. 
Such form she wore, nor yet henceforth will care 
That form, or form at all, on earth to wear; 
For those sweet eyes, which once, with-flag unfurled, 
So many a prince would follow through the world,— 
That face, the light of dreams, the crown of day, 
Lo, while we looked on her, was rapt away ; 
O mystic end and O evanished queen! 
When shall we see thee as our sires have seen? 
4 And yet, translated from the Pontiff’s side, 
She did not die, O say not that she died! 
She died not, died not, O the faint and fair! 
She could not die, but melted into air. 

And first the conclave and the choir, and then 
The immeasurable multitude of men, 
Bowed and fell down, bowed and fell down, as though 
A rushing mighty wind had laid them low ; 
Yea to all hearts a revelation came, 
As flying thunder and as flying flame ; 
- A moment then the vault above him seemed 
To each man as the heaven that he had dreamed ; 
A moment then the floor whereon he trod 
Became the pavement of the courts of God ; 
And in the aisles was silence, in the dome 
Silence, and no man knew that it was Rome. 


, Romer, January 7, 1870. 
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ESTELLE 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
JEALOUSIES, 


Berore the end of January Lady Vivian 
was settled in her temporary home, a 
house on the Toulouse road, less than 
a mile from Chiteau Montaigu. If the 
Comte and Comtesse had been the con- 
fidants of my lady’s secret object, they 
could hardly have furthered it better 
than in taking that house for her. It 
was near enough for intimacy, yet not 
too near. The grounds communicated 
with the chiteau grounds, so that my 
Lady might pay or receive visits, formal 
or friendly, as she thought fit. The 
house was arranged with that mingling 
of splendour and discomfort which 
English people feel so acutely when 
living on the Continent in places not 
generally patronised by their country- 
men. My Ladyfeltthedifference between 
Toulouse and Pau most vividly in this 
respect. But she did not vex herself 
over the matter as she would have done 
had she come to Toulouse for simple 
change of air and scene. By the very 
fact of her coming abroad she had 
defeated her mother-in-law’s fondest 
wishes ; she had taken the children out 
of their grandmother’s way, and conse- 
quently broken up the influence Mrs. 
Vivian had flattered herself she was 
gaining over their young minds. Mrs. 
Vivian thought it was most improper 
for her daughter-in-law to go into a 
Popish country in her present cireum- 
stances. It was all very well when her 
husband was alive ;“they went for his 
health, and his being with her was 
quite sufficient protection. But now 
there was no such reason; and her 
plain duty was to stay at Vivian Court, 
and look after her children, and the 
poor, and the schools which Sir Louis 
had founded. 

Having made up her mind to go 
abroad, Lady Vivian took a quiet plea- 
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sure, while her arrangements were in 
progress, in overturning, one by one, 
her mother-in-law’s arguments in favour 
of seclusion within the precincts of the 
Court. If she must go to France, why 
not go back to Pau, where there was 
respectable English society and an 
English church? No. She would not 
go to Pau, and she would not go into 
English society, as long as English 
society required her to hide her hair 
under a horrid widow’s cap. As for 
the English church, she didn’t want to 
be bothered with English clergymen 
abroad ; it was quite bad enough to 
have the Rector prosing for hours about 
his schools and his choir when she was 
at home. Besides, the Pau clergyman 
was Evangelical, and she was sick of the 
Evangelicals. No, she had made up 
her mind to go to Toulouse, and to 
Toulouse would she go! She wanted 
to attend High Mass in the cathedral 
again, and to see the ceremonies in 
Holy Week, and the assembly of clergy 
on Easter-day. It was fifty times better 
than going to the theatre ; Mrs. Vivian 
might take her word for that. Was 
she unprotected? Pshaw! Was she 
not in the deepest mourning that Jay 
had got in his whole shop? Minus the 
cap, of course ! 

Of course! Might she beg as a par- 
ticular favour that Mrs. Vivian would 
say no more about that cap? A confi- 
dential servant? No, indeed; confi- 
dential servants were one’s greatest 
plague on the Continent. They were 
always grumbling about their food ; 
they turned up their noses at omelette 
and claret, and sighed after English 
beef and English ale. She should take 
no servants whatever with her. The 
Montaigus would put half-a-dozen into 
the house, and she would add to the 
number herself if occasion required. 

As Sir Louis Vivian had not ex- 
pressed any wish or opinion on the 
subject of his wife’s residence after his 
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death either by his will or by word of 
mouth to his mother, Mrs. Vivian, 
having delivered her testimony, could 
do nothing but shake her head and 
purse up her lips whenever the subject 
was broached. She confided some of 
her fears to Dr. Vandeleur, but he 
only stared, and then laughed good- 
humouredly. The idea of the Jesuits 
of Toulouse getting hold of his pleasure- 
loving sister-in-law and turning her into 
a nun was too comical to be treated 
with gravity. He suggested in pure 
fun that Mrs. Vivian should go as 
guardian and detective ; he would him- 
self have offered to undertake the office, 
but unfortunately was not gifted with 
a capacity for scenting out Jesuits in 
disguise. This proposal, made in joke 
to Lady Vivian, was rejected with 
scant courtesy by her ladyship. No, 
she said fiercely, it was enough to 
have Mrs, Vivian’s company thrust 
upon her in England. Abroad she 
declined it absolutely. 

With her own hands Lady Vivian 
packed up the marble bust. One of 
the first things she did, when settled 
in her new abode, was to have it 
repaired, and placed in her room while 
a proper pedestal was being prepared 
for it. It stood, harmless enough, in 
a dark corner. There my Lady left it, 
till circumstances should favour its pro- 
duction. She could well afford to wait 
for such a dainty morsel of revenge as 
its recognition by Raymond de Mont- 
aigu as his wife’s likeness promised 
to be. 

So, waiting for this favourable com- 
bination of circumstances, winter passed 
and spring came with its violets and 
its forget-me-nots, and still Lady Vivian 
waited, because the time had not yet 
come for revealing her secret. A little 
more, and she would be sure of Ray- 
mond. She was not sure yet. She 
knew he admired her; she knew she 
amused him; she had succeeded in her 
utmost exaction of gallant attention ; 
but she had never once succeeded in 
making him tender. And she could 
not fathom the meaning of his manner 
to his wife. Meanwhile she rode with 


him nearly every day; and if Estelle 
made a third, she seemed a_ very 
shadowy third indeed beside Lady 
Vivian’s full dark eyes, scarlet lips, 
and ever-ready laughter. 

Poor, silent, pale creature! My Lady 
almost pitied her at times; never more 
than when she surveyed herself con- 
tentedly in her mirror after one of these 
rides with Raymond, wondering—nay, 
she wondered fifty times a day—what 
either the English baronet or the French 
count could ever have seen to like so 
much in that miserable-looking, ghost- 
like Estelle. 

For the matter of that, Raymond’s 
face was miserable enough when no one 
saw it. Yet it would have taken an 
intellect tenfold more subtle than Lady 
Vivian’s, and a heart a hundredfold 
tenderer, to fathom the meaning of his 
manner to his wife. Even the Abbé 
d’Eyrieu, with all his affection for them 
both, could not do it; could only see 
with grief that something there was, 
something terribly wrong between the 
two. If he could have conjectured 
which was in fault, he might have vene 
tured by virtue of his office to speak to 
that one ; but there all his experience 
was ata loss. What D’Eyrieu saw, all 
the world saw,—studied deference on the 
wife’s side to the husband's will ; studied 
courtesy on the husband’s side towards 
the wife : neither ever failing in either 
respect to the other. But the defect— 
the want of fusion—which made these 
two, who should have been one, as com- 
pletely two as if no bond had ever existed 
between them, could not fail to be 
visible, in spite of the effort of husband 
and wife to keep their misery sacred 
from the world’s cruel eye. 

It was the unacknowledged difficulty 
of this effort which had made them 
tacitly agree to remain at the chateau 
instead of spending the winter season 
in Toulouse. ‘Iam not strong enough 
to visit,” Estelle said, and Raymond 
considered that quite a sufficient reason 
to give his mother, when she inquired 
what they meant by staying out m the 
country when Carnival had begun. 

“ And you are going to sacrifice your- 
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self for her? 
Madame. 

“Why not, mother? Besides, I have 
my occupations ; I shall have no time 
to be dull.” 

“Do you intend publishing another 
book? I thought you had given up 
that vulgar fancy.” 

“T believe I have for the time,” Ray- 
mond answered. 

Comtesse Octavie took her daughter- 
in-law to task without fail on the first 
opportunity. ‘What do you mean by 
thus secluding yourself?” she asked. 
“Are you going to turn pious? When 
I was at your age, I was in the zenith 
of my beauty. I danced all the Car- 
nival through, and was as fresh on 
Mardi Gras as I was on New Year's 
day. Ah! I did enjoy my youth!” 

Estelle smiled. “I do not think I 
shall ever dance again,” she said with a 
look at her black dress, and a sigh as 
sad as the smile. 

Comtesse Octavie gave a grunt of dis- 
pleasure. ‘What your purpose is in 
wearing that dress, Heaven knows. You 
can’t dance in it, of course, custom for- 
bids. Take my advice, change it for 
something more cheerful ; and perhaps 
the wish to dance will come back. At 
any rate, both your husband and myself 
would cease to have the sad reflection 
forced continually upon us, that he has 
lost his only child, I my only grandchild.” 

Estelle made no reply ; the time was 
past when she had to enforce silence on 
herself during her mother-in-law’s taunts. 
But, in spite of her seeming apathy, they 
stung her; only she did not feel the 
sting till afterwards. 

Easter came, and with it the Countess 
Dowager. Unhappy as she had been 
all through the winter, Estelle wished 
the time back again, as the old weary 
attempt began on her part and on Ray- 
mond’s, towards keeping up appearances 
before people. 

She began to be afraid now to remain 
half the day in her retreat in the dis- 
used apartment above the chapel, lest 
her mother-in-law’s indomitable curiosity 
should ferret her out, and wonder and 
comment should be stirred up all through 


What next?” cried 
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the chateau at her choosing such an 
owl’s nook. And again, this effort at 
outward unity only showed how terribly 
far apart husband and wife had drifted 
from each other during those few winter 
months. 

This Raymond felt; and he it was 
who suffered now the more acutely of 
the two. 

The anger which had at first pre- 
dominated had died out ; he had ceased 
to stigmatize to himself as a cruel fraud 
Estelle’s whole conduct during their 
married life. He found himself regard- 
ing it from quite another point of view ; 
and now distinguished in it a certain 
nobleness of character, and in her con- 
fession—late as it was—a wonderful 
loyalty, to which he had been blind 
before. 

Thinking thus of her, his own con- 
duct under the circumstances seemed 
far removed from the heroic. He re- 
membered certain stinging speeches ad- 
dressed to Estelle in his first outburst of 
wrath and disappointment ; remembered 
these and the looks and tones which 
had accompanied them, with as tingling 
a sense of disgrace as if he had been 
struck on the mouth with his own 
weapon. 

He saw now, how by his want of 
self-command and forbearance he had 
insured defeat beforehand in what 
might yet have been the highest object 
of his life, namely, keeping intact that 
trust in him which she had shown by 
the very fact of her confession ; and 
winning back the love she had given 
once, by compelling her gratitude. Ina 
noble mind such as hers, gratitude was 
a plant bearing no niggard fruit. 

But the golden opportunity had been 
lost through his petulance. Instead of 
making her grateful, he had only raised 
the spirit of resistance in her. He 
longed as much now, as then, to know, 
though he dared not ask, whom she had 
loved so long and so hopelessly. Had 
he abstained from asking. or even had 
he met her refusal in a different manner, 
on how widely different a footing might 
they be with each other now ! 

But it was too late. Estelle was not 
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one of those spaniel-like women whom 
their husbands may cuff or kiss at will, 
always sure of the same loving looks, 
the same grateful demeanour. She had 
never stooped to wheedling or coaxing 
in any form, neither could she be 
wheedled or coaxed. She was one of 
those quiet, apparently fragile natures 
in which silence covers an intensity of 
feeling which rarely exists in those 
whose emotions find easy utterance. 

She was one of those women whose 
tenacity of memory never fails; who 
neither forget nor forgive. If she had 
not been able to forget her old love, 
more surely still she would never be able 
to forgive the husband’s reception of her 
avowal of it. 

Taking this for granted, Raymond, in 
accordance with his old habit, tried an 
anodyne. Study and business had both 
failed as anodynes hitherto, perhaps 
because his wife was intimately asso- 
ciated in his mind with both. But 
Estelle was not even remotely associated 
in his mind with Lady Vivian, and 
gradually the custom grew upon him of 
passing an hour almost daily in her 
society. 

As for intention, he had none. When 
Lady Vivian first came, there were a 
thousand and one things which required 
alteration and amendment about the 
house, and she had chosen him as her 
interpreter-in-chief. The place was as 
nearly perfect now as a temporary 
sojourn could be, but the habit had 
grown upon him of walking through the 
gardens to say “good morning,” and to 
inquire miladi’s commands ; and miladi 
was handsome and piqguante, and amused 
him. That was all. 

Estelle, much against her will, had 
been spending an afternoon with Ma- 
dame Fleury, and was returning to the 
chateau. As soon as the carriage got 
within sight of the grounds, she alighted, 
and desired old Jean-Marie to drive on, 
as she would walk the rest of the way 
by the private path. 

This path skirted the grounds for 
half a mile, being in fact the boundary 
between the Montaigu demesne and the 
piece of land belonging to the house 
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rented by Lady Vivian. Estelle walked 
on, marking in an absent manner the 
burst of leaf by the wayside, and the 
long slanting light the setting sun cast 
on the wet meadows; marking it, but 
not enjoying it, for her mind was full 
of other things, and her mood was a 
very bitter one. 

Madame Fleury’s one intention in 
persuading her to spend that afternoon 
with her had been to inform her of 
certain reports which she conceived 
Estelle ought to know. Her house was 
a complete emporium for Toulouse 
gossip, and she might have uncon- 
sciously exaggerated the reports in 
transmitting them ; but Estelle felt that 
she was too kind-hearted to have in- 
vented them, and she had found it very 
hard to keep an undisturbed counte- 
nance while good Madame Fleury dis- 
burthened herself of what she avowed 
had long been weighing heavily on her 
mind. 

The sum of her disclosures, and the 
head and front of Estelle’s offending, 
appeared to be: first, that she had 
withdrawn herself from the Protestant 
circle ; secondly, that she had left off 
her attendance on the Temple services ; 
thirdly, that she was supposed to be on 
the point of turning Catholic ; or, if 
not, that she was become an atheist, 
like her husband. 

“ And,” concluded Madame Fleury, 
“ they do say too, my dear young friend, 
that you and your husband are not on 
good terms.” 

Estelle had sat quite quiet, determined 
to hear all Madame Fleury had to say, 
since she had let her begin. But at 
this last speech her endurance suddenly 
gave way. 

“Tt is well that my husband is not 
here to hear you say that !” she cried, 
with a sudden burst of indignation, and 
a blaze of defiance in her eyes that awed 
Madame Fleury, and made her wish too 
late that she had held her tongue. 

“Who dares to say this?” Estelle 
went on, with her heart beating to suf- 
focation, but steadfast in her determina- 
tion to keep her own and her husband's 
secret. “ Who dares say this wicked 
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thing? If it is a man, tell him to keep 
out of Kaymond’s way. But no, it is 
only women who can be so mean and so 
cruel : it is only women who can stab 
each other so !” 

“My dear young friend, don’t take 
it so to heart,” whimpered Madame 
Fleury ; “of course / never imagined 
it to be true. If I had, do you think 
I should have told you?” she added, 
naively. 

“Of course, Madame, I don’t think 
you would spread such a report, or be- 
lieve it either,” Estelle went on. “ But 
now, will you contradict it formally ? 
That is what I have a right to ask you, 
now I have heard of it. Ah, Madame,” 
—and here she spoke with a simple, 
natural earnestness, because she felt she 
was speaking the truth,—“ you can 
little know how good my husband is 
to me; nobody can ever know except 
myself. If I do not visit the Protest- 
ants,” she went on, resuming her indig- 
nant tone, “neither do I visit the 
Catholics ; my health is not strong 
enough to admit of my entering into 
society. As for the Temple, I always 
considered myself free to go or to stay 
away as I chose ; I stay away now be- 
cause I weary of the heat and the long 
services. I am not going to turn Ca- 
tholic, nor atheist either. Do you wish 
to tell me anything more?” 

“T know,” said Madame Fleury, with 
much inward trembling, “ that the Pas- 
teur is coming to see you—about—about 
this.” 

Estelle’s face lit up with scorn. 
“Coming to take me to task, is he? 
Let him! My husband will be at 
home.” 

She had fought bravely for Raymond 
when she would have had neither 
strength nor courage to fight her own 
battle against Toulouse gossip; but now 
the reaction had come, and she felt phy- 
sically too exhausted to be glad at having 
convinced Madame Fleury. Weary and 
heart-sick, she sat down ona stone and 
cried bitterly. 

The lengthening shadows warned her 
at last of the necessity of hastening 
home, She rose, and proceeded as far 
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as a bend in the path where a rustic 
bridge over the ditch led up to a gate 
opening on Lady Vivian’s lawn, She 
turned to look as she passed. A gleam 
of yellow light shone through the trees, 
and lit up the side of the house visible 
at the end of the path. Suddenly she 
moved a step nearer the gate, and stood 
transfixed, with eyes wide and lips 
growing whiter and whiter as she looked. 
Then, turning, she ran like one pursued, 
and never stopped till she reached the 
side entrance to the chateau. 

This was what she had seen in the 
gleam of yellow sunlight : 

Her husband bending over Lady 
Vivian’s beautiful hand till his lips 
touched it, and my Lady smiling down 
on him. 

Just a few steps behind, hidden by 
the bend in the path, the Abbé d’Eyrieu 
saw it too. 

Estelle had not known till that mo- 
ment how deep below her resignation 
to her husband’s cold displeasure lay 
the hope that after long expiation he 
might love her again. It had been this 
hope that gave her strength to live, not 
the obtuseness which comes of suffering, 
and which makes good and evil alike to 
us, for all capacity that remains for 
feeling either. 

Just so much of hope remained after 
what she had seen as to rouse her to 
resistance. She ordered Lisette to get 
ready two of her prettiest coloured 
dresses ; she would leave off black to- 
morrow. ‘And, Lisette,’—she hesi- 
tated, and her cheek flushed for one 
instant—“ I can’t bear to see myself 
such a pale ghost any longer; I have 
half a mind to rouge.” 

The hint was more than enough for 
Lisette. That night the box lay on the 
dressing-table for her mistress to make 
what private experiments she chose 
upon her cheeks. 

“Lady Vivian wishes to ride to- 
morrow,” Raymond had said to his wife, 
“and I have asked her to lunch with 
us ; I suppose you have no objection ?” 

“None whatever,” said Estelle, with 
a flash in her eyes which might 
have made Raymond ponder somewhat, 
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only that he was examining the pattern 
of his dessert-plate when he spoke. 

“Have you invited any one else?” 
she inquired, looking full at him. 

Something in her tone made Raymond 
look up this time, and their eyes met. 
His fell. “No one,” he answered. 
“Why? If you have any engagement, 
you can put Lady Vivian off; her 
coming to-morrow is quite indifferent 
to me. I only asked her—because— 
because—the place she wants to see to- 
morrow is rather far, and if we set off 
from here we shall save a mile.” 

It was true; and yet Raymond felt 
his cheek burn as he spoke, and would 
have wished his wife’s eyes fixed any- 
where rather than on his face at that 
moment. 

“T have no engagement, and she may 
as well come as not. We neither of us 
seem to care much about it,” Estelle 
said steadily. 

Never had her mistress been so hard 
to please, thought Lisette, as she dressed 
Estelle on the morrow. A dozen times 
had she asked the question, “ How am 
I looking?” and still was dissatisfied 
with the maid’s answer. Yet she had 
scarcely ever looked lovelier than when 
she entered the drawing-room a few 
minutes before Lady Vivian’s arrival. 
Her dress, a rose-coloured, airy fabric, 
floated round her like a cloud; her 
white hands sparkled with rings; a 
delicate pink flush tinged her cheeks, 
and she flashed by Raymond like a 
vision. For one moment, he gave him- 
self up to pure wonder. Her whole 
being seemed to have undergone a sud- 
den transformation; she moved hither 
and thither with restless, birdlike move- 
ments ; her eyes flashed and her nostril 
dilated with some occult emotion. All 
that was statuesque in her had been 
put off with her black dress. 

Raymond looked, turned away, and 
looked again, wondering more and more. 
An irresistible longing came over him to 
make her speak. She was looking out 
of’ window. He approached, saying : 

“ Are you watching for miladi ?” 

“ No,” she answered, looking round. 
“T leave that to you.” 
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Suddenly, as he looked, a suspicion 
darted into his mind which made him 
stagger and turn giddy for a moment. 
Why had she thus laid aside her mourn- 
ing for the child without a word? Why 
had she put on such a lovely dress? 
Why had she thus adorned herself in 
her jewels? Why, above all, did she 
look so animated, so lovely, to-day of 
all days? 

“Who are you watching for?” he 
demanded, with a jealous longing to 
tear off her jewels—his jewels—trom 
her; in which she had decked herself 
for some one’s pleasure—not her hus- 
band’s. 

‘1 ?” she answered, in some surprise. 
“For no one. Must one be watching 
because one looks out of window? I 
was wondering how long before the 
Westeria would flower; it is very forward 
this year.” 

As she spoke, she left the window 
and seated herself on the sofa, with— 
oh, rare vanity !—a side-glance at the 
pier-glass as she passed; Raymond, 
holding a book upside down, watching 
her all the while with black looks. 

Thus Lady Vivian found them. 

No Circassian beauty was ever ex- 
amined more critically by an intending 
purchaser than was Lady Vivian's face 
and figure by Estelle, while apparently 
engaged in doing the honours to her 
guest. Lady Vivian was unconscious 
of the survey. She was occupied to 
the full extent of her powers in ex- 
acting Raymond’s sole and undivided 
attention ; a harder task than she had 
thought possible the day before. She 
did succeed at last, and Estelle sat 
breathless, watching the undisguised 
flirtation, and blushing deeper than her 
rouge with anger at Lady Vivian's 
audacity. 

“Do you intend riding this after- 
noon?” Raymond asked his wife, as 
they rose from table. Then, antici- 
pating her answer, “ Ah, no, of course ; 
it would be a pity to miss any chance 
of seeing visitors in that enchanting 
toilette.” 

Estelle’s head rose proudly, and she 
turned away. All she understood was 
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that he did not wish her to come, and 
that he was sneering at her dress,—had 
seen through her rouge, perhaps. Sick 
at heart, though outwardly calm, she 
ascended the stairs leading to the oriel 
window over the entrance; the horses 
had been brought to the terrace-steps, 
and she could see them mount without 
their seeing her. Lady Vivian’s light 
laugh rang out, more discordant to 
Fstelle’s ears than a magpie’s screech. 
She could hear by the tone of her voice 
that she was bantering her husband ; 
that she was in high good humour. 
She made her horse caracole, and Ray- 
mond stood and looked on admiringly. 
Well he might, for Lady Vivian’s habit 
fitted her superbly, and the long black 
plumes that fell over the brim of her 
hat gave her complexion and eyes even 
a higher tone of brilliancy than usual. 
In short, if Raymond had not been 
insanely jealous of his wife at that 
moment, he would have felt a most 
unalloyed pleasure in squiring so fair a 
dame. As it was, he was thinking, all 
the time that he stood admiring Lady 
Vivian, what possible pretext he could 
invent for getting home an hour earlier 
than Estelle expected him. 

Standing at the window, Estelle 
watched them ride away ; thinking, as 
her eyes followed him down the avenue, 
“It is no use trying to win him back. 
It is too late. And—whatever I may 
think about her style—she is a magni- 
ficent woman. Oh, Raymond, [ay- 
mond, surely my punishment was hard 
enough without this !” 

“ Ah, so there you are, contemplating 
your work,” said a harsh voice behind 
her. Madame had been at a further 
window, hidden by a curtain. 

Estelle turned, repressing a nervous 
start; she had imagined herself quite 
alone. 

“ What do you mean, Madame?” she 
said, coldly, to her mother-in-law. 

“Look down there, and you will 
see,” Comtesse Octavie replied, with a 
sardonic smile. “They are very good 
friends, those two, are they net? I am 
not surprised ; and mind, I don’t blame 
my son. Mark my words, daughter-in- 


law,” she continued, laying no gentle 
hand on Estelle’s wrist, “mark my 
words: you have changed your black 
dress a day too late.” 

Estelle felt as if under the influence 
of some deadly fascination. Madame’s 
grip hurt her, but she made no attempt 
to withdraw her arm. ‘“ Does not she 
wear a black dress too?” she asked, 
still straining her eyes at the two dark 
specks in the distance. 

“Are you a fool?” Madame hissed 
between her teeth. ‘Can you not see 
that she has life, vivacity of feature, 
colouring, a certain way with her; 
everything, in short, that you have not? 
Are you such a fool as not to see that? 
Bah! I have no patience with you!” 

And flinging her daughter-in-law’s 
wrist away with a gesture of contempt, 
Madame left the gallery. 


CHAPTER L. 
LA TRISTEZZA. 


Attnoucn Lady Vivian had been too 
much occupied with the husband to 
notice how closely she had been watched 
by the wife, the sudden change in 
Estelle’s dress had not escaped her 
ladyship’s observation; nor was her 
penetration at fault in discovering its 
motive. 

“Poor silly little thing!” she thought, 
as she rode along; “she has discovered 
at last that black suits neither her face 
nor her figure, and she is trying to 
compete with me! She had actually 
rouged herself for the occasion. I 
wonder if her husband noticed it. Poor 
creature! she might as well own her- 
self vanquished at once, whether he did 
or not. There is nothing so attractive 
as a fine colour, when ’tis genuine, that’s 
certain,” mused her ladyship with a 
feeling of thankfulness that the rouge- 
box was not—what at one period of her 
life she had feared it must become— 
a sine gua non of her toilette. 

My Lady was not sorry that Estelle 
had perceived her flirtation ; the know- 
ledge that the young Comtesse was 
vexed gave it a zest which had hitherto 
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been wanting. She had felt sure of 
Raymond since the day before; that 
besamanos was undeniably tender, with- 
out being tiresomely so. When people 
became too tender, they were always 
tiresome, Lady Vivian thought—witness 
foolish Herbert Waldron, who would 
have compromised her if she had not 
known what she was about. But, in 
the midst of my Lady’s self-satisfaction, 
the thought would obtrude itself, that 
Estelle did look very pretty—so pretty 
that it was just as well that she 
had progressed already so far with the 
husband, or else the flirtation might 
have been nipped in the bud. Now, 
however, she might bring matters to 
a crisis as soon as she chose, and the 
sooner the better. 

A violent shower of hail, coming on 
suddenly when they had ridden ten 
minutes beyond the house, seemed to 
point favourably to the hurrying on of 
the disclosure. They hastened back, 
the horses were put up, and they 
adjourned to the drawing-room to wait 
till the shower was over. 

Raymond watched the hail driving 
against the window-panes with a sense 
of pleasure. He hoped it would go on 
long enough for my Lady to propose 
putting off their ride, and he would be 
free to gallop back to the chateau and 
see what his wife was doing. Was she 
still looking out of window watching 
the growth of the Westeria? He crushed 
the handle of his riding whip as if it 
had been a helpless human wrist while 
he sat replying to my Lady’s banter. 

My Lady did her best to amuse him, 
but found it a more difficult task than 
she had bargained for. At length, as 
a last expedient, she took up her em- 
broidery as a means of showing off the 
beautiful hands which had met with so 
much appreciation the day before. The 
artifice succeeded fora moment. Tay- 
mond could no more help admiring 
a beautiful hand than he could help 
admiring any other beautiful thing ; 
and these were perfect to the finger- 
tips. So he left off chafing in secret at 
his detention, and looked and admired 
and made compliments, wishing that he 
were a Titian to immortalize such a pair 
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of hands for the latest posterity. Lady 
Vivian’s eyelids bent down over her 
embroidery in sweet complacency, and 
her face expressed extreme satisfaction. 
She was quite accustomed to hear her 
hands praised; and she knew as well 
as Raymond did, that they were beyond 
criticism. 

She let them do their work, dis- 
daining to help by so much as a 
glance from her downcast eyes: re- 
joicing in the thought that the fingers, 
so innocently and so deftly drawing the 
needle in and out of the stuff, were 
weaving a web of fascination round 
the man who, a few years ago, had not 
deigned to look at either her face or 
her fingers, so absorbed was he in his 
love for poor silly Estelle Russell. 

How long Raymond might have been 
content to gaze at Lady Vivian’s hands 
is not certain, but my Lady, knowing 
that it is the manner of mankind to 
tire of even a lovely object if too long 
set before their eyes, suddenly dropped 
her work, expressed the liveliest interest 
in the weather, and proposed their 
adjourning to the conservatory, from 
the farthest window of which they could 
see what chance of sunshine there was 
for the afternoon. 

Raymond rose and followed her, 
wishing—now the spell was broken— 
that an ominous line of black might 
stretch over the weather quarter, in 
which case Lady Vivian, intrepid horse- 
woman as she was, would certainly 
choose the shelter of her drawing-room 
for the rest of the day. 

“Now I think of it,” said my Lady, 
as they walked across the room together, 
“T want to ask your opinion about my 
gold and silver ferns. I feel sure the 
gardener has put them into wrong earth ; 
at any rate it is quite different to what 
they use at Vivian Court, where the 
ferns are really magnificent. I spoke 
to him, but of course, as I’m a foreigner, 
he will have it he knows best. Now if 
you speak to him he'll be sure to listen 
to you. I'll send a message to him.” 

She left the drawing-room by another 
door, while Raymond walked in the 
direction of the conservatory. 

There was a small room serving as 
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a passage of communication between the 
drawing-room and the conservatory ; a 
sort of nondescript apartment, generally 
half filled with plants and littered with 
the children’s toys and garden hats. It 
had been cleared of these encumbrances, 
and now contained only half a dozen 
azaleas grouped round a pedestal which 
supported a marble bust, a table with 
some old books and a portfolio, and an 
inlaid cabinet. Raymond noted the 
improved arrangement of the room at 
a glance, and walked straight up to 
the piece of sculpture, which was placed 
facing the door with its back to the 
light. 

No one who had seen Estelle could 
fail to trace the likeness. With a sud- 
denly-awakened interest Raymond went 
up to examine the face more closely. 

“La Tristezza,” he repeated, reading 
the gold lettering at the base of the 
sculpture. “La Tristezza. Yes, it is 
well named. She does look like that 
sometimes.” 

‘‘ What of the weather?” cried Lady 
Vivian from the drawing-room. ‘“ Ah!” 
she continued, approaching him, “ the 
likeness strikes you as it did me when 
I saw it first.” 

“IT did not know my wife had ever 
been modelled except once,” said Ray- 
mond; “how odd she should never 
have mentioned it to me! This is far 
better than the bust I had done of her 
in Paris. This is more spiritual, with- 
out losing the likeness. Do tell me 
where you got this, Lady Vivian, and 
how long you have had it.” 

“ Ah,” said Lady Vivian, passing her 
handkerchief gently over the marble, 
“thereby hangs a tale.” 

“ Tell it me.” 

“ N—no; I think not. Let us see 
whether it is going to be fine at last,” 
she added, stepping into the conser- 
vatory. 

“There is some mystery, and I hate 
mysteries,” said Raymond, following her. 
“Will you not have pity on the hum- 
blest of your slaves?” he added, with a 
gesture of mock entreaty. ‘‘ Will you 
not give me a clue to the secret ?” 

* You really desire it? Rash man, 
beware! Before I have done telling, 


you may detest me for weakly granting 
your request.” 

“ Detest! As if you ever could do, 
or be, anything but what is charming !” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Lady 
Vivian, dropping her eyelids pensively. 
“No. Really, I cannot make up my 
mind to tell you; I do not know how 
much pain I may cause. And yet— 
do you indeed ignore all, a// the story 
connected with this bust, and this, and 
this?” she asked, indicating with her 
hand the portfolio and the cabinet, and 
throwing into her voice and attitude a 
semblance of uncertainty and anxiety 
which was not without its effect on 
Raymond. 

“T never saw or heard of either till 
now,” said he. “ But,” he added, and 
his tone showed Lady Vivian that he 
was thoroughly in earnest now, “if I 
ask my wife, doubtless she will tell me 
what she knows—if she knows any- 
thing at all about it.” 

* No, no, no!” cried Lady Vivian. 
“ Poor dear Estelle! You must not ask 
her, indeed you must not, Count. You 
will? Nay, then, I must forget my own 
feelings, and tell you. You know, per- 
haps”—and here my Lady’s handker- 
chief went up to her eyes for a moment 
—“ that Estelle knew my husband years 
ago?” 

“No. I never heard of it!” Ray- 
mond replied, with a sudden change in 
his face which did not pass unnoticed 
by Lady Vivian. She went on :— 

“ Nor did I; I had not the least idea 
of it till just when I was leaving Eng- 
land. I don’t know why, but this 
cabinet always had rather the effect of 
a Bluebeard’s closet on me. I never 
asked to see it—ah, you need not look 
so—I never did see it, for my husband 
always wore the key round his neck. 
Judge of my surprise when, on the 
cabinet being forced open in the sup- 
position that it contained papers, we 
found this bust and this portfolio, an 
old portfolio of Estelle’s ; see, there is 
her name stamped on it. That and the 
marble bust told me—ah, need I tell 
you what they told me?” Lady Vivian 
concluded, burying her face in her 
hands. 
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“You forced me to say it,” she said 
presently, glancing at her companion’s 
face. ‘ You forced me to say it, and now 
I’ve said it you hate me,” she went on. 
“Ah! that is just the way with you 
all !” 

Raymond stopped her. 

“ Quite the reverse, miladi,” he said, 
very gravely. “I thank you for what 
you have told me. I was inerror. I 
shall be so no longer.” 

“T accept your thanks,” Lady Vivian 
replied. ‘I ought to be glad, certainly, 
that I have not hurt any one except 
myself. There are some things one 
cannot call to mind without suffering : 
this is one of them. I must have my 
ride, covite qui covite, or I shall not sleep 
all night after this,” she went on, ap- 
proaching the window. 

The weather was obstinately clearing, 
Raymond saw. ‘There was no escape, 
no excuse possible. Five minutes later 
they were in the saddle, riding in the 
direction of the waste land skirting the 
river, on the border of the Montaigu 
estate. 

Raymond’s face was a puzzle to Lady 
Vivian. “I see you have not forgiven 
me for telling you,” she said, after watch- 
ing him for some moments in silence. 

“On the contrary, I repeat that I 
thank you,” was his reply. And they 
rode on for some time without another 
word. 

Lady Vivian would not have felt so 
pleased at her afternoon’s work had she 
guessed what the set look of Raymond’s 
face concealed ; what terrible remem- 
brances were goading him; what re- 
morse ; what utter despair; but, beyond 
all, what a longing to throw himself at 
his wife’s feet and confess his unworthi- 
ness, though with no hope of pardon ! 
That, indeed, was farther off than ever. 
How would she ever forgive him for 
asking who she was watching for? He 
had betrayed his base thonght too 
clearly. His look and tone had supplied 
the paucity of words. Fool, brute, that 
he was, to set down her change of dress 
and look and manner to an unworthy 
motive! He remembered with deepest 
pain how many and many a time he 
must have stabbed her tender heart 
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through and through ; he recalled how 
he had brought the news of Sir Louis 
Vivian’s disappearance, the finding of 
his horse and his pocket-book, and the 
description of the marks of torn-up roots 
and grass on the side of the terrible 
slippery rock. He recalled Mrs. Russell’s 
shriek, the crowding in of the servants, 
the screams of Lady Vivian and the 
children, and his own wife’s silence 
through it all. He had thought—and 
he hated himself for the thought—that 
she was so silent, so shamefully insen- 
sible to the horror and grief around her, 
because she was absorbed in sorrow at 
parting with her lover; because she 
regretted having parted with him ; re- 
gretted perhaps that she had respected 
her husband’s rights. And all that 
while she was keeping a dead man’s 
secret. Brave Estelle! noble beyond 
a woman’s nobleness! Such a love as 
hers was worth dying for, as Sir Louis 


Vivian had died. 


CHAPTER LI. 
DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. 


Lone after Madame had left the gallery, 
Estelle stood looking at the red mark 
her mother-in-law’s bony fingers had left 
on her arm. The mark died away after 
a while, but the cruel words rang still 
in her ears, and were echoed back from 
her heart, whose instinct had told her 
the same beforehand. 

“She has life, colouring, vivacity ; 
in a word, everything you have not. 
You have changed your black dress a 
day too late.” 

She had said the same to herself, and 
yet if Madame had not spoken in her 
cruel, cutting manner, Estelle would 
have gone on trying to cheat herself, 
trying to hope for a day when her hus- 
band’s heart might turn to her again. 

There was an old-fashioned Louis 
Quinze mirror at one end of the gallery. 
She went and stood before it, and ex- 
amined herself as she would have ex- 
amined a picture. 

“Tt is pretty, surely,” she thought. 
“ But only thanks to the colouring, only 
thanks to the rouge and the dress. [ 
need not try to cheat myself or him. 
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never, never try again, let him love 
where he will.” 

She turned to go. A tearless sob 
escaped her lips as she passed through 
Raymond's study—the shortest way to 
her own boudoir. There were books 
and papers littered about as usual. 
Once it had been her task to arrange 
these. Now she would have as soon 
thought of touching a stranger’s papers 
as KRaymond’s. Her feeling as she 
passed through was that she had no 
business there. She had long since 
ceased even keeping up his fire by 
stealth. 

“Too late! too late!” she muttered, 
as she entered her own room. Lisette 
entered immediately after, to say that 
M. le Pasteur Cazéres was in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Estelle considered a moment whether 
she had nerve enough to face him. She 
knew his errand, and had said con- 
fidently to Madame Fleury, “that he 
might come and say what he pleased, 
for her husband would be at home.” 

Rash confidence ! 

“T can see no one,” she cried, “ while 
I have on this hateful rouge! It was all 
a mistake, Lisette, although you meant 
for the best when you advised my try- 
ing it. I could not tell till I had tried, 
of course, but I'll never put it on again. 
Make all proper excuses to M. le Pasteur ; 
beg him to stay till he is rested, but say 
that it is impossible for me to see visitors 
to-day.” 

“As Madame pleases,” Lisette an- 
swered. “I can however assure Madame 
that she need not decline seeing any one 
because of that touch of rouge. I hoped 
Madame had more confidence in me than 
to imagine I should allow her to leave 
this room unless her face was arranged 
so as to defy detection.” 

Great was Lisette’s mortification when, 
on her return from delivering her message 
in the drawing-room, she found that not 
only had her mistress effaced all traces 
of the rouge, but that she had resumed 
the black dress Lisette hoped she had 
seen her wear for the last time, and that 


in answer to the maid’s look of disap- 
pointment. 

With something of the same instinct 
which sends a wounded animal to its 
lair, Estelle sought the disused room 
above the chapel. Contrary to her fears, 
Madame de Montaigu had not yet found 
out that she had made that part of the 
chateau her haunt. Chance might be- 
friend her still, at least for this afternoon. 
For the tears would have their way at 
last. And her heart was sore and sad 
enough without her mother-in-law’s sar- 
castic comments or ironical consolations. 

Walking slowly up and down, Estelle 
remembered a time when she had wished 
that the dismantled suite of rooms of 
which this was one might be hers, 
instead of her beautiful bridal apart- 
ments below, which were like a gilded 
prison with Raymond for its gaoler. 
That had been her wild mad wish in the 
first feeling of despair after reading Louis 
Vivian's mislaid letter. She remembered 
how she had longed to be freed from the 
thraldom of her new husband’s love ; 
how hateful his caresses were ; how she 
had forced herself to endure them. 

What would she not have given for a 
kind word now ! 

Half blinded with crying, she crept 
downstairs to the chapel. It had never 
been used for service since her father-in- 
law’s death. The spiders had spun their 
webs across the candlesticks on the altar, 
and the dust lay thick on the carved 
woodwork. It was desolate, but not so 
desolate as the room above. For, domi- 
nant over the wish for solitude, now rose 
the human instinct, the longing for 
human sympathy and companionship ; 
and over the altar hung a picture of the 
Mater Dolorosa : looking at it might in 
some measure satisfy the longing for 
sympathy which could never be set at 
rest altogether. For human friends to 
give their sympathy, they must know 
something of the cause of sorrow : and 
this sorrow Estelle knew she would have 
to bear all her life, and never tell it to 
a human being. 


It crossed her mind that Mary the 




















blessed, the Mother of Sorrows, might 
perhaps, were she on earth now, be such 
an one as she would dare ask for sym- 
pathy ; herself a woman through whose 
heart a sword had likewise pierced. 

Many and many a time had Estelle, 
on a visit to some church for the sake of 
examining its architecture, seen how a 
woman would enter Mary’s chapel with 
a face all marred with crying ; how she 
would kneel and tell her trouble to the 
dear Madonna ; and after a while dry 
her tears, and go away hushed and 
comforted. She thought Madonna had 
heard her story, and that comforted her, 
whether she helped or not. 

A fancy, say. But surely a comfort- 
ing fancy were better than such deadly 
isolation. The fancy was irresistible for 
amoment. It led her to a spot where 
the picture seemed to look down upon 
her with kind, sad eyes, and mute, 
gravely listening mouth. She began to 
murmur words to it, as she did some- 
times—poor lonely soul !—when gazing 
at one of the many portraits she pos- 
sessed of her dead child. 

But a rain-cloud obscured the sun, and 
veiled Madonna’s face. The mute friend 
was gone: in its stead a dull, dark can- 
vas in a dusty frame. The rain and 
hail descended with force, and the wind 
whistled mournfully in the vaulting of 
the roof. The lugubrious noise and the 
sudden gloom together overpowered 
Estelle. She sank down on the marble 
altar-step, and wept like one distraught. 

“ Ah,” she cried, ‘‘ my burden is more 
than I can bear! Give me back my 
husband, or let me die!” 

Suddenly she heard a sigh. 
started up, trembling. 

Dripping with the rain, the Abbé 
d’Eyrieu stood in the doorway. 

“ Daughter, what brings you here?” 
he asked, advancing towards her. 

In the surprise of the moment she 
could not frame an answer. ‘The priest 
placed a chair for her, and sat down 
himself. She endeavoured to speak, but 
when she looked up, and saw his eyes 
fixed upon her—eyes as kind and sad as 
those of the picture—her voice failed, 
and she could only weep. Silently the 
priest rose, and knelt before the altar 
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till the sound of her weeping had ceased. 
Then he returned to his seat, and spoke 
again : 

“T wondered, daughter, to see you 
prostrate before the altar.” 

“TI was in trouble——I—I scarcely 
knew what I was doing,” Lstelle replied. 

“This trouble—is there no earthly 
remedy for it?” 

“Do you think I would have lain 
weeping there on the stones had I 
known of a remedy? There is none— 
none !” 

‘* Your tone implies despair, not resig- 
nation. I am acquainted with your 
trouble, and have not ceased since from 
praying for you.” 

Estelle looked at him in mute surprise 
for one instant, and then buried her 
burning face in her hands. Even that 
the kind, pious Abbé should have guessed 
her secret made her tremble all over 
with shame and humiliation. But how 
had he guessed it? Had she said any- 
thing, thinking herself alone ? 

“ Daughter,” he continued, “a woman 
should never despair of winning back 
her husband’s love, unfaithful and un- 
worthy though he be.” 

“What did I say? What did you 
hear?” she whispered, beyond measure 
distressed and mortified at having some- 
how involuntarily betrayed herself. The 
priest might be silent, but he knew. 
And that was too much. 

“Daughter, you have said nothing. 
What I saw told me your trouble, not 
what I heard.” 

She looked up. He nodded his head 
gravely, saying, “I saw it.” 

“You saw it?” Again she hid her 
face in her hands. Raymond’s shame 
was hers. She could not bear to face 
the priest. She would have willingly 
hid herself from his sight. But he sat 
on, still looking kindly and sadly at her. 

Suddenly she looked up. “ Father,” 
she said steadily, “J cannot explain 
how things have come to this pass. It 
is enough that they are so, and that 
there is no help for it. But, Father, you 
must never think that Raymond is in 
the wrong all along. And he—he always 
loved me better than I deserved.” 

“Daughter, you believe, do you not, 
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that I love you both? If you explained 
yourself more fully, could I not help to 
bring about a reconciliation ?” 

Estelle shook her head. “ Raymond 
must come back to me of his own free 
will, or not at all; I can have no go- 
betweens. 1 must not even speak to 
you of myself, because I could not help 
also speaking of him, and I know he 
would not choose that ; and—and—I 
am bound to do what he approves of 
always, as far as I can—am I not? So 
I can never speak of this to you or to 
any one, unless he bids me do so, And 
that will never be!” she added, sighing. 

The priest was silent. His good 
offices had never been rejected with 
such decision before, and he felt dis- 
appointed, and slightly hurt, although 
he could not but respect LEstelle’s 
motive. 

But in a moment he rebuked himself. 
Why should he think so much of what 
he could say or do? He desired a recon- 
ciliation: he, to be sure, saw no other 
peacemaker except himself. But what 
if God should see fit to bring back peace 
between these two without his help? 
Was it for the servant to direct the 
Master ? 

He was silent but for a moment; but 
Estelle, divining some part of what was 
passing through his mind, said,— 

* You must not be angry, dear Abbé, 
because I refuse your help. But indeed 
you could not help me. I know Ray- 
mond so well—so much better than you 
do—that I feel sure I am right. But I 
feel grateful for your kind wish, believe 
me. And I thank you, too, for praying 
for me,” she added. 

“ And that I can still continue doing,” 
D’Fyrieu replied. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, putting 
her hand in his. 

It was wet and cold. 

“ Ah!” she cried, “you have been 
sitting here wet all this while, and I 
never thought of it. Trouble has made 
me sadly selfish. Come upstairs to my 
rooms, and let me make you comfortable.” 

D’Eyrieu did not refuse. He knew 
that the best thing for her was to be 
roused to action. What she did mat- 
tered but little, so long as it was some- 


thing that kept her from brooding over 
her trouble. 

Soon she had him sitting by a blazing 
fire. She brought refreshment, and 
served him with her own hands, “ Ah,” 
she said, “ I am glad that you happened 
to take shelter in the chapel. I like doing 
something for somebody, particularly for 
you. Are you quite sure you are warm 
now ?” 

“Not quite. My old bones take 
longer to warm than yours: but I shall 
be warm soon.” And Estelle went down 
on her knees ; and piled on more logs. 

“T am giving you more trouble than 
I intended, Madame,” said the Abbé, 
looking on. 

“T like doing this, for you,” was the 
answer. 

Presently, seeing that she could do 
nothing more to make him comfortable, 
she sat down on the other side of the 
hearth and took up her work—a piece 
of knitting. The priest sat silent, enjoy- 
ing the heat, and observing her while 
she worked. From time to time a slight 
quiver passed over her mouth and chin, 
as one sees in the face of a child which 
has cried itself to sleep. It grieved 
D’Eyrieu to see this, and to see the 
marks of long weeping in her swollen 
eyelids. He feared her falling back into 
her usual unhappy frame of mind when 
the momentary interest of his visit 
should have passed off. Suddenly a 
bright thought struck him. He would 
give her something to do for him, which 
would require a little time. 

“You don’t seem very anxious to 
finish that work,’ he said. “Is it for a 
friend? What is it?” 

“Tt is a chair-cover. I don’t want 
it, and I don’t know any one who would 
care to have it. I do it because I get 
tired sometimes of being quite idle.” 

“T had a pair of cuffs,” said D’Eyrieu, 
“‘but they have disappeared.” The 
truth was, he had given them away to 
an old woman whose hands were dis- 
abled from rheumatism. “I should be 
so glad of another pair to keep my wrists 
warm. Will you knit me a pair?” 

“ Ah,” she cried, her face brightening, 
“why did you not ask me before? I will 
begin a pair for you this very moment.” 
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She ran to her work-table drawer and 
pulled out her wools. “What colour 
shall they be? Not purple, I suppose ? 
Grey? Wait a moment, I think I 
have a ball that will just do in my 
boudoir.” 

She left the room to fetch it. She 
was scarcely gone when old Jean- 
Marie appeared at another door with a 
disturbed and anxious face,and beckoned 
the priest with his hand. 

D’Eyrieu rose and followed him into 
the antechamber. 

“Heaven have pity upon us all!” 
stammered the old servant. “They sent 
me on before to tell Madame la Comtesse, 
and I dare not. Monsieur le Curé, you 
will do it better than I. Tell her— 
Monsieur le Comte has had a terrible 
accident ; a fall from his horse. They 
are bringing him home on a door, Mon- 
sieur le Curé, and if he is alive, that is 
all that can be said ; for the great beast 
of a horse rolled over him. It appears 
that he attempted to leap the torrent 
down by the dyke, so the English lady 
said, and the bank had been under- 
mined by the rains, and gave way. And 
as I said, the horse, poor brute, not 
from malice—for the creature has a good 
heart and loves its master—but, however, 
it did roll over Monsieur le Comte as he 
lay there, and he is fearfully injured.” 

The priest signed to him to stop. 
Estelle stood at the opposite door. 

“Go on,” she said to Jean-Marie. 
“Who is fearfully injured ?” 

Jean-Marie hesitated. 

“You are afraid to tell me? Then I 
know it must be my husband. Tell me 
where he is, that I may go to him.” 

“ They are bringing him home,” said 
the old man, “ but oh, Madame, do not 
go to meet him. Madame will be so 
shocked to see Monsieur’s face. Even 
I, who am only his servant, could not 
bear to look.” 

“Where is he? Which way are they 
coming ?” was all she said. 

“ By the lower road. It was shorter 
and less stony.” 

For an instant the thought of all 
the bodily suffering overcame her, and 
she sank down on the nearest bench. 
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But before they could offer assistance 
she looked up again, calm and self- 
possessed, though she still trembled. 

“T must not give way now. I must 
be strong—while—while my husband 
wants me. Have you sent some one to 
fetch a doctor? You have sent the 
carriage? Yes, that is well, Jean-Marie. 
M. l’Abbé, will you come with me? I 
am going to meet my husband.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
NEW LIFE. 


For many a long wakeful night and 
many a weary day had Raymond to 
submit himself to the stern teacher 
Pain ;—a teacher from whom there 
was no escaping, who must needs be 
listened to. At last, when spring was 
gone and the fierce summer of Lan- 
guedoc was in its glory, he rose in the 
strength of renewed life, with a new 
hope and a new fear. 

For the wife, whose gentle tendance 
had soothed him even in delirium, 
whose love had shown itself by a thou- 
sand acts of foresight, of forbearance, 
of tender intuition of his wants, now 
that all danger was past, drooped and 
failed as if every life-spring in her 
were dried up. 

During the long night-watches, looked 
down on only by the stars through the 
open window, husband and wife had 
each made sweet confession to the other. 
Long she sat, her hand fast locked in 
his, each filled with a feeling that was 
half joy, half pain, but altogether sacred. 
For they knew now, that come weal 
come woe, their two souls were one ; 
and that henceforward neither could 
drink either of the cup of joy or of the 
cup of sorrow—no less sacred—without 
the participation of the other. 

“T do not grudge you one thought of 
the past,” said Raymond, after a long 
silence. “Why should I? But for 
that past I could not know your noble- 
ness, my own Estelle. Only, when you 
are looking back, let me look too. Do 
not grudge me that, at least. Ah, my 
love, why shake your head? Do you 
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fear jealousy still? Never fear that, 
love, while I have all the future. How 
long may it not be? Are you afraid of 
growing old, love?” 

“T have not thought of growing old,” 
she answered, “since I found out you 
loved me. I did feel afraid of growing 
old alone. But now, as long as I have 
you, love, I cannot be afraid. Yet I 
have some marks of age upon me 
already ; grey hairs are coming thick 
upon my temples, Raymond.” 

“T will pluck them out by and by, 
and have them made into a jewel to 
wear upon my heart. Bend down that 
I may kiss them, dearest.” 

She obeyed. Presently he spoke 
again: “I think—bear with me, even 
if you do not understand ;—remember 
how for years I had thought you all 
mine—mine from the first blush of 
your girlhood—I think, dearest, that 
the sharpest pang of all, after your 
telling me that (perhaps it was because 
you refused my kiss), was the thought 
that the cheek which I had imagined 
so peculiarly mine own had been 
touched by another: that your lips— 
ah, do not start away—I tell you I 
grudge neither him nor you one moment 
of the Past x 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ have you thought 
so all this while? Raymond, will you 
never know me?” Her voice trembled 
with indignation. 

“One more misconception!” Ray- 
mond sighed. “Dear, forgive me. I 
will try to know you; will spend all 
my life in trying. Yet I think I never 
shall, except so far as you unveil your- 
self to my coarser apprehension. I 
thought I had begun to know you so 
well; could tell each fold of your heart ; 
and, behold, I am a tyro still. Be 
patient with me, love.” 

She would be patient, she promised. 
But for learning her heart, he must 
read it by his own, and take time for it ; 
they had a lifetime for the task. 

And gradually, as one thing after 
another was unfolded to him, Raymond 
learned how ignorant he had been of 
woman, most of all of Fstelle, the one 
woman whom he believed he knew best. 
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He was in a convalescent state now, 
and had been removed to his wife’s 
boudoir as a first change before venturing 
into the open air. Estelle was lying 
down in a dark room; now that the 
night-watching was no longer necessary 
her strength gave way with the slightest 
exertion. 

Tired of reading, and wishing for 
companionship of some sort, Raymond 
was not sorry when Jean-Marie pre- 
sented himself to pay his respects and 
congratulations on his master’s recovery. 

“ Give me your arm,” said Raymond, 
“ and let me try to get round the room. 
That will be a fact to tell Madame of 
when she comes in.” 

“Twice round ; that must do,” said 
he, sitting down on the first chair that 
came to hand. “So far so good. But 
what a strange thing it is to feel so 
weak. Thanks for your firm arm, Jean- 
Marie.” 

Jean-Marie smiled and bowed low. 
Was there aught else he could do for 
Monsieur ? 

“ Bring me a hand-mirror from my 
dressing-room ; I want to see whether 
the kick that brute gave me in the face 
is likely to leave much of a scar. I 
know he kicked me more than once in 
his struggles to rise.” 

Jean-Marie hesitated for an instant, 
but the old habit of obedience prevailed, 
and he brought the hand-mirror and 
handed it silently to his master. 

Raymond looked for one moment, and 
then dropped it with a shudder and 
exclamation of disgust. 

The pain he had suffered had made 
him think it likely that there was great 
injury; but he had not been told to 
anticipate lasting disfigurement. He 
had so little expected it himself, that, 
since the cessation of the pain, he had 
not once thought of asking the question. 
Confident in that, as in all else, he had 
never once contemplated the possibility 
of the personal beauty he had prized so 
much vanishing for ever. 

“Ts it possible?” he thought aloud. 
“That scarred face all I shall ever see 
when I look at myself? Take the glass 
away, Jean-Marie, I have seen enough.” 
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“But that is nothing, nothing at 
all,” Jean-Marie exclaimed, with every 
wish to make the best of a bad matter. 
“A mere bagatelle to the state Mon- 
sieur’s face had been in. Now it was 
improving daily, Monsieur might look 
again in a week. There was a time, 
when Monsieur was at the worst,—that 
was when Madame la Comtesse would 
let no one but herself be in the room 
when the wound was dressed. Yes, I 
came in,” said Jean-Marie, with a plea- 
sant grin, “ but I’m an old soldier, and 
can look at almost anything; though 
Madame beats me, sacrebleu! As for 
the rest, poltroons one and all; men 
and women, Monsieur’s valet, Monsieur’s 
mother, chicken-hearted, every one of 
them. And truly the sight was not 
pleasant. Madame la Comtesse used to 
faint sometimes—in the next room, you 
know—not while Monsieur wanted her, 
not she. She was a woman who would 
have faced Moscow for the sake of one 
she loved. One would say that it was 
Monsieur’s mother that had the bravest 
heart, but it appears to be all the con- 
trary ; for Madame la Comtesse Douai- 
ri¢re had entered Monsieur’s room one 
day when he was very ill and did not 
know her, and her maid said she had 
frightful hysterics afterwards.” 

Raymond laughed. That, then, had 
been the reason why his mother had 
had such an urgent necessity for visit- 
ing her property in the Basque country. 
He understood now the meaning of his 
wife’s smile when she read aloud once 
a letter from his mother, full of her 
anxieties for her dear and only son, and 
dilating on the misery of the sleepless 
night she had passed, because Estelle, 
worn out with watching, had missed 
writing in time for the post one day. 

“Ts the English lady still in the 
neighbourhood ?” Raymond asked. 

“Did not Monsieur know? Madame 
had probably not remembered to tell 
him. The English lady was gone ; had 
been gone some time. She had sent 
down a large case to the chiteau, di- 
rected to Monsieur, before her departure. 
It still remained in the courtyard ; 
Madame had not opened it.” 
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Having answered these inquiries, and 
seeing that Raymond seemed inclined 
for silence, the old man left the room. 

Estelle entered presently, and her 
quick eye discovered that something 
had disturbed her husband. 

“‘ My dearest, what is it? Have you 
been fatiguing yourself? Why are you 
so flushed ?” 

“‘T have been talking with old Jean- 
Marie,” Raymond replied ; “and think- 
ing, love.” 

“ But I will have neither the one nor 
the other,” said Estelle, anxiously, “ if 
it makes you so feverish, What can 
he have said?” 

“Nothing that can hurt me; much 
that will do me good. Oh, my love,” he 
added, taking her hand, “I wish you had 
not such an ugly fellow for a husband !” 

“What has that stupid old man 
been telling you?” she cried, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“TI made him bring me the mirror,” 
Raymond replied. ‘There it lies, you 
see. It told me quite enough. I am 
sorry for my own sake, still more for 
yours, love.” 

“As if I ever gave it a thought, or 
ever could,” she cried, “except that it 
reminds me of all the suffering you 
have endured, my poor Raymond !” 

“One thing Jean-Marie told me,” 
Raymond continued, drawing his wife 
closer to him, “which I find you knew 
already, but which was great news to 
me. Lady Vivian is gone, and has left 
me a parting present, which has not yet 
been removed upstairs. We will have 
it up one day and open it together. 
Can you guess what it is, mignonne?” 

“JT thought I guessed,” Estelle said, 
“if it was only from what you let fall 
one night when you did not know me. 
Ah, Raymond, I hope I shall never 
pass such a terrible night again !” 

A week after the package was un- 
folded in Raymond’s presence, and was 
found to contain, as he had conjectured, 
the marble bust and the portfolio of 
his wife’s drawings. 

“T am glad these are no longer hers,” 
Raymond remarked, pointing to the 
portfolio; “but I shall not call them 
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mine, Estelle, till you give them to me. 
Will you write and thank Lady Vivian 
for me?” 

Lady Vivian was in Paris when she 
got Estelle’s letter. Her ladyship turned 
it over and over, with as keen and un- 
comfortable a sense of failure as ever 
she had experienced in her life. 

“She has got round him somehow,” 
her ladyship reflected; “that is very 
clear ; but I did not think he had been 
so easily gulled. She told some false- 
hood, of course, and with that meek 
white face of hers he took it all for 
gospel; and more fool he!” 

Pushing Estelle’s letter from her with 
contempt, Lady Vivian took up the 
Times of the day before, and glanced 
down the first page. If Estelle’s letter 
had affected her disagreeably, what she 
read now was anything but calculated 
to soothe her. At the head of the list 
of marriages stood the announcement of 
her sister Lizzy’s marriage with Herbert 
Waldron. 

“To think of their hurrying it on 
like this, instead of waiting, as Papa had 
said they should! I know—I know 
that girl did it on purpose; she thought 
there would be no chance for her after 
I left off my mourning, and so she made 
sure of him before I came back. I never 
—never knew of anything so mean, so 
sly, so underhand! To get it all done 
without saying a single word to me!” 
cried her ladyship, bursting into a violent 
fit of weeping. 

After two such defeats, what remained 
to her but hysterics and bed? Of these 
resources Lady Vivian availed herself. 
We may leave her there, hoping she has 
made up her mind to the inevitable. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 


Tue Abbé d'Eyrieu was sitting silent 
and solitary, as was his wont, when the 
postman’s knock was heard, and Pétro- 
nille brought in a letter, with the usual 
illegal reyuest for two sous, on account of 
the Presbytery lying so far outof his beat. 


The two sous were forthcoming ; the 
servant departed to have her gossip 
with the postman, a rare visitor; and 
the Abbé broke the seal. 

“From the Holy Land!” he mut- 
tered, crossing himself. “Surely, ah, 
surely, if his heart can be opened to the 
truth, it must be there!” With an in- 
ward prayer, he began to read. 

“ Here we are,” Raymund wrote, after 
detailing their travels, “fixed for a time 
in the Holy City. I confess frankly to 
you, old friend, that many things seem 
clear to me which before I came to this 
land of Palestine were either beyond the 
scope of my comprehension or out of 
the pale of my sympathy. I say I 
think that here, in the country where 
he whom you call Master dwelt, I have 
a better chance of appreciating his life 
and work than in the capital of civilized 
Europe. It is possible I have hitherto 
not been in the mind to appreciate it. 
It is possible that there is such a thing 
as hyper-civilization in the France which 
you and [ both love. I shall think over 
all this, and not be in a hurry. Mean- 
while, do not take what I have written 
for more than it is worth. 

“And my wife? You will like to 
know that the roses oftener visit her 
cheeks than not, and that she is inde- 
fatigable in collecting flowers for you. 
Yesterday, during our ride, she com- 
manded me to get off my horse no less 
than three times to pluck flowers—all 
for you. It is needless to say with what 
alacrity I obeyed. She bids me tell you 
that she is finishing a miniature ex- 
pressly for you of our boy—a most 
wonderful boy, you believe of course— 
a boy whom his mother avers never to 
have cried since he was born. I thinkI 
could tell a different tale : but no matter. 

“ My wife also bids me say, that you 
will be interested in knowing that our 
boy was baptized in water of the Jordan: 
also, that she is carefully keeping a flask 
of the precious liquid for you. And 
also But with so many messages, 
she had better take the pen herself ; 
therefore, for this time I bid you adieu.” 
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A SPORTSMAN’S APOLOGY. 


In the October number of the Fort- 
nightly Review Mr. Freeman the histo- 
rian, in an article of great length, great 
learning, and great ability, attacked the 
morality of field sports. In December 
Mr. Trollope replied ; then Miss Helen 
Taylor came to Mr. Freeman’s rescue 
with an exceedingly neat rejoinder. 
And all this time the daily and weekly 
papers had letter after letter, article 
after article, on the subject—the balance 
of argument, of eloquence, of repartee 
being (it must be owned) in favour of 
the assailants. Meanwhile a letter 
from Leicestershire says: “We turn 
“out thirty ‘pinks’ every morning. 
“ Melton was never so full.” 

Our object is not to plunge into a 
controversy which is already too bulky 
—not to do more than merely glance at 
the points which Mr. Freeman raises, 
and to which Melton has given its 
practical answer. There is another 
question that occurs to impartial people ; 
a question that perhaps logically ought 
to take precedence of this probing the 
morality of sport—a “previous” ques- 
tion as to its nature. Mr. Freeman 
brought up a train of siege-guns, a little 
elephantine in their carriage perhaps, 
but very effective, and demolished every- 
thing, from the amphitheatre to the 
hunting-stable; Mr. Trollope, as fund 
of fox-hunting as of literature, and 
nettled by the charge that intelligent 
fox-hunters are silent because they 
know their pet pleasure to be indefen- 
sible, sent back a talkative and rather 
feminine answer ; Miss Taylor, on the 
other hand, was quite masculine in the 
logic of her reply. That is to say, she 
showed a trained reasoner’s aptitude for 
the use of logical weapons, fixing on at 
least a brace of fallacies, and then pin- 
ning her opponent with a dilemma. 


“ Fox-hunting is natural,” says Mr. Trol- 
lope ; “ trout hunt minnows, cats hunt 
“ mice ; it is refined, gentlemanly, moral, 
“because English gentlemen practise 
“ it.” We imagine that intelligent fox- 
hunters will wish their advocate had 
acquiesced in Mr. Freeman’s fling at 
his kindred, and at least kept silence 
from such puerilities as these—puerilities 
which hardly required so serious an ex- 
posure as Miss Taylor’s. Her dilemma is 
clever, but scarcely conclusive. “ Either 
“the same pleasure—of air, exercise, 
“ scenery, &c.—which is got from fox- 
“ hunting can be got in other forms of 
“ out-door amusement, or else the real 
** pleasure lies in the excitement of the 
“chase. In other words, fox-hunting 
“ either inflicts unnecessary pain on an 
“ animal, or elsethe pleasure actually con- 
“ sists in the contemplation, conscious 
“or semi-conscious, of pain, whether 
“the pain of terror, or the pain of 
“death.” The last alternative we need 
hardly consider; nor need we, with 
Lord Winchelsea, appeal to the fox 
himself, and ask him whether he does 
not prefer his present life, with its bril- 
liant episodes and really heroical dangers, 
to the fate that would be his if fox- 
hunting were abolished—proscription 
as the sneaking foe to hen-roosts and 
game-preserves? The real defence of 
tield-sports lies in the rebutting the 
other horn of Miss Taylor’s dilemma. 
First, the pain is not unnecessary, be- 
cause without the fox, without his end- 
less shifts of animal cunning, the ever- 
varying phases of the chase, phases 
whose highest attraction lies in their 
variety, would not be there in anything 
like the same degree. Secondly, as a 
clever champion has said, the infliction 
of.the pain is justifiable, because it is 
inseparable from an exercise which con- 
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tributes to human health ; as justifiable, 
for instance, as the infliction of death 
upon a sheep or a turkey—pain that is 
inseparable from another exercise that 
contributes to human health. We do 
not see an escape from Mr. Cracroft’s 
argument, that a man who thinks it 
right to enjoy roast turkey—an act 
which necessarily implies pain and death 
on the turkey’s part—cannot logically 
think it wrong to enjoy fox-hunting. 
To those who answer that life requires 
food, and does not require fox-hunting, 
we can only answer that it is not proved 
that life require animal food, and that 
it does require the digestion to be in good 
order. 

Here we may leave the question of 
the morality of sport to be fought out 
by those whom it concerns. The world 
cannot help being edified almost as 
much as it is amused. Only, in the 
interest of humanity and the horses, we 
may express our joy that things are as 
they are with the two principal com- 
batants—that Mr. Freeman is not a fox- 
hunter, and that Mr. Trollope is. If 
literary style is any index to character, 
how Mr. Freeman would have ridden if 
he had chanced to take to horsemanship 
in his youth! How he would have 
crashed through hedges, dashed through 
ditches, and wielded his hunting-whip 
as heavily as he now wields his pen! 
Mr. Trollope, on the other hand, must 
let his blows fall upon his own top- 
boots, or, at best, upon the flap of the 
saddle. 

Possibly, as is so often the case with 
English institutions, the fact that sport 
is beginning to be seriously discussed 
is the signal for its fall. Possibly in a 
few score years it may have become a 
problem for moral archxologists, and 
**tally-ho” may only live in the pages 
of some historian of old enthusiasms. 
But as yet there is time to look at field- 
sports in themselves—to touch upon that 
previous question of which we spoke, 
their nature; saying no more about 
their morality, nor dwelling only, or 
even mainly, upon that branch of sport 
which has till now been the chief object 
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of attack. None of these writers have 
yet asked what sport is, what are its 
elements, how the existence of sport 
and sportsmen is accounted for. None 
of them have cared to suggest in any 
detail what it is that fills “refined gen- 
tlemen,” as Mr. Trollope calls them, 
“gentlemen otherwise refined,” as Mr. 
Freeman would prefer, with an eagerness 
that grows as September approaches, or 
as the “southerly winds” of autumn 
proclaim the hunting season. None of 
them has endeavoured to find a reason 
why civilized men in the nineteenth 
century should be well satisfied to spend 
day after day in the laborious pursuit 
of animals, of which some are useless, 
some only useful because they add 
something to the dinner-table. The 
fact of course is that in this case, as in 
a hundred others, civilization has re- 
fined a necessity into a luxury, a mode 
of life into a mode of enjoyment. This 
antiquarian age is always announcing 
discoveries of this kind, and repeating 
them till they cease to be discoveries. 
It tells us, for instance, how war, with 
all its outgrowths of ribbons and chi- 
valry and codes of honour, is simply a 
development of the instinct of self-pre- 
servation ; that schools of architecture 
owe their origin to the need of protection 
against rain and sun; it even told us, 
till Teufelsdréckh denied it, that all the 
fashions of Paris owed their existence 
to the old want of shelter from cold. 
But, except for Societies of Antiquaries, 
the interest of such facts lies rather out- 
side themselves. The attractive feature 
is, not to see how slender is the origin 
of this or that social phenomenon, but 
to note the complexity of the fact itself, 
the changes it has undergone, the in- 
finite variety of motives which in a high 
state of civilization it exhibits. The 
primitive Nimrod who hunts for his 
dinner is an interesting person, but only 
as a foil to the civilized Nimrod who 
owes only his second course to his gun. 

However thickly crusted with asso- 
ciations a custom may be, the original 
idea has rarely vanished altogether. 
The desire of possession is what spurs 
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the savage hunter, and it remains as a 
permanent substratum underlying the 
most refined varieties of field-sports. 
No one was ever yet so disinterested a 
sportsman as not to care whether his 
bag were bad or good. Where the pos- 
session itself is unimportant, the desire is 
quickened by emulation ; there is the 
sense of a contest, either with the game 
or with your companion. With the 
game, you match either skill against 
strength, or skill against skill. Those 
who are brought face to face with a 
tiger have the strongest possible in- 
centive to shoot straight; and in the 
homelier field of English sport there is 
a motive at work which is closely akin 
to this. It is something to have tracked 
an old cock-pheasant, late in the season, 
through half a mile of covert, and then 
to bring him down as he tries to sneak 
away from the corner. It is something, 
when report is brought to you of a 
woodcock in a certain plantation, to 
beat the thicket from end to end, to 
flush him, and to kill him as he rises 
through the closely planted larches. 
It is something, when you spy wild- 
ducks on a certain pond, to plot a dex- 
terous approach, to steal up behind 
banks and bushes, to crawl over the 
open ground, and at last to have them 
within your reach. And the chance of 
victory brings with it the chance of 
defeat. ‘The bird may beat you, or your 
fellow-sportsman may beat you. To 
fire and miss is to have failed ; for him 
to fire and hit adds a sting to your 
failure. Not that the emulation is 
always equally keen; the members of 
the Scotch angling clubs, who on their 
meeting days are competitors pure and 
simple, are of course very different 
beings from the host who sends his 
guest along the best beat, and himself 
stays behind to wait fur the stragglers. 
But where there is no question of the 
duties of a host, emulation seems gene- 
rally to run pretty high. Any one who 
has taken part in a battue knows how 
eager even the most magnanimous of the 
party are to outdo all the rest; how 
they will practise avy kind of honest 
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art to secure a good place at the “hot 
corners.” Sometimes, indeed, the arts 
are hardly honest. We have all of us 
met the creature—he is unfortunately 
not rare—a miser by nature, whose mi- 
serly tastes have taken a sporting turn ; 
who so hoards his reputation for good 
shooting, that he will step up, if he gets 
a quiet chance, into the place of a 
luckier neighbour, and claim his birds. 
And the discussion that raged all last 
winter about “ the proportion of hits to 
misses” proved at all events one thing, 
that there are very many sportsmen who 
think a good score the essence of sport. 

Love of exercise, love of scenery, and 
lastly, perhaps (we say it pace Mr. 
Freeman), a sympathy with animals, 
seem to form the rest of the qualities 
which make men sportsmen, “ A run 
with foxhounds,” said in our hearing 
an authority with whom on other sub- 
jects country gentlemen hardly agree, 
“is in my opinion the highest of phy- 
sical pleasures.” A run with foxhounds, 
or, if we may trust Indian hunters, a 
run in chase of the wild boar, is without 
doubt absolute perfection, in so far as 
physical exercise is concerned. Without 
great muscular strain, it combines all 
the delights that go to make up the 
sense of energy, and adds to them, in a 
wonderful degree, ‘‘ the glory of mo- 
tion.” But fox-hunting, though perfect 
as exercise, is too absorbing to leave 
room for subordinate elements of plea- 
sure, such as those enjoy whose sport is 
quieter. Izaak Walton is an angler, 
tirst of all, because the angler may con- 
template to his heart’s content; and 
many a man has missed a chance at a 
covey, and yet not been disappointed, 
because he would stay to watch this or 
that cloud-effect, or to examine this or 
that curious wild flower. Indeed the 
sportsman who is too loving a student 
of nature is often a sore trial to his 
companion, and a sore puzzle to the 
keeper. We remember the case of a 
man who, whenever he went out shoot- 
ing, used to take his sketch-book with 
him ; and who, being a thorough sports- 
man as well as an artist, was often sorely 
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perplexed as to whether he should take 
a note of some rich glen or group of sun- 
flecked stems, or pass on at once to where 
the woodcock had been marked down a 
hundred yards ahead. But without ex- 
treme cases, there are very few who are 
not affected with pleasure of the keenest 
kind by the grouse-moor and the salmon- 
river; and the same sentiment, in in- 
finitely varying degrees, makes itself felt 
in the cover, even in the turnip-field. 
Even where there is not much beauty 
of landscape, to the sportsman there is 
sure to be variety; and variety often 
does very well instead of beauty. To 
thoroughly explore everything has an 
attraction of its own; the antiquary 
upon a question of folk-lore, the lawyer 
in the mazes of a faulty lease, the tra- 
veller in a new country, all feel a sti- 
mulus that is essentially the same as 
that which prompts the sportsman to 
find his game, wherever it may be lying. 
In one way he has an advantage over 
them ; his instruments both increase his 
chance of success, and, in themselves, 
often increase the pleasure of the search. 
The sportsman of the old school was 
nothing, like the Indian, unless his 
faithful dog bore him company ; and 
even in these days of driving there are 
corners of England where the sight of 
ranging pointers is held to be half the 
attraction. Often, of course, the feeling 
of the sportsman towards his dogs—or, 
if he hunts, towards his horses—is one 
of mere admiration of animal instinct or 
animal activity ; but it is common enough 
for a deeper and, so to speak, more per- 
sonal feeling to be present also. Without 
any impossible affection such as Balzac 
describes in “ Une Passion dans le Dé- 
sert,” without any such devotion as the 
Arab feels towards his mare, the fox- 
hunter does feel a special fondness for 
the horse that carries him well; and 
master and keeper have an equal liking 
for a clever and affectionate pointer, or 
for the spaniel that knows his business, 
and does it gracefully. 

If sport is so complex, it is natural 
that the types of sportsmen should vary 
considerably. Nationality seems to have 


little to do with it ; the class can show 
specimens all over the world. Jobn 
Bull naturally looks down on Johnny 
Crapaud ; and “ Leech’s Frenchman” 
is a byword among hunting-men. But 
however poorly the foreigner may show 
in the English hunting-field, he has deve- 
loped a tolerably complete system of his 
own, and he follows it out with prodigious 
enthusiasm. For battue-massacres Com- 
piégne is worse than Norfolk ; and the 
French chasseur, and the mischief he 
has done, are a standing dish whenever 
Mr. Morris writes to the 7'imes on be- 
half of our small birds. The deer-drives 
of Mauritius, planned and executed by 
Frenchmen, are famous beyond the 
limits of the island. Gordon Cumming 
and Jules Gérard might very well have 
hunted in couples; so might “ Hawk- 
eye” and any of the trappers of Lower 
Canada. In Germany, for every bird 
and animal there is a separate mode of 
capture ; and there are few more enter- 
taining picture-books than one, to be 
seen in the Vienna bookshops, which 
illustrates the system in all its elaborate 
details. In short, where there is an 
energetic and hardy people (and Mr. 
Freeman has hardly answered this plain 
fact), there the hunting passion is to be 
found ; where the people is not ener- 
getic and not hardy, there the field has 
no charm. In Servia, for instance, the 
game has almost disappeared before a 
nation of sportsmen ; across the Turkish 
border you find an apathetic people, and 
the game swarming undisturbed. Dif- 
ferences like those between Turks and 
Servians are of course radical, and per- 
vade the whole of life ; but given two 
races with a common endowment of 
activity and enterprise, sportsmen will 
be found in both. The varying types 
will be determined rather by individual 
temperament, by the force which this or 
that motive brings to bear, than by any- 
thing national. ‘The mere animal delight 
in exercise may have undue prominence, 
and the result will be an animal, coarse 
or splendid as the case may be—Tony 
Lumpkin, or a hero of Mr. Kingsley’s. 
Or emulation may be specially strong, 
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and take a petty form ; and the result 
will be an Elwes in shooting-gaiters. 
Or all the motives that have been 
sketched may work with equal force, 
except that the refining sentiment of 
sympathy with nature may be absent ; 
and through all may be fused the desire, 
so important a part of hospitality, of 
standing well with one’s guests. That 
is, in England, the ordinary type ; the 
common, indigenous, country- bred squire, 
with sufficient cultivation to prevent his 
sinking into the boor, who enjoys only 
one thing better than field-sports, and 
that is, to see his visitors enjoying them. 
Of course it is an imperfect type; but 
then ordinary people, whatever their 
tastes and habits may be, are very im- 





perfect, and in an ordinary way we must 
be content with what we can get. 
Rarely, but yet here and there, we meet 
with the perfect type of sportsman ; per- 
fect as a sportsman only because, and in 
so far as, he approaches perfection as a 
man; with senses keenly alive, above 
all, with a knowledge of the due pro- 
portions of things ; and so loving field- 
sports without being absorbed in them, 
and without being swayed by one motive 
to the destruction of another. Such a 
paragon, it must be owned, is about as 
rare 4s the phoenix; but those who 
have met with him even once or twice 
are not likely to insist afterwards that 
field-sports breed nothing but clowns 
and bull-baiters and Squire Hazeldeans. 


W. 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


AN EPITOME, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


THE public have reason to rejoice that 
the thousands of Miss Mitford’s letters 
which were left in charge of her dearest 
friend, the Rev. William Harness, have 
by him and the Rev. Mr. L’Estrange 
been so admirably selected from and 
arranged as to form three attractive 
volumes. We have here the whole life 
of Miss Mitford from her earliest school 
days to her last week of existence, not 
in a dull digest, but freshly narrated in 
her vivid letters, hardly one of which 
the reader would willingly spare. And 
it seems to me, in my regretful affection, 
that none of them are fresher, more vivid 
and characteristic, or fuller of humble 
Christian hope, than ten which I had 
the privilege to receive from her within 
the last year of her life—continuing to 
her last week. 

Nearly half a century ago the present 
writer was taken, at a very early age, to 
a little tea-party at Chelsea, where all 
were elderly except herself ; and while 
the seniors, chiefly tired men of letters 
and their wives, were recreating them- 
selves with a game of whist, there was 
no happier person than the youngest, 
who in a sofa corner first made ac- 
quaintance with “Our Village.” As 
long as I read, I was enthralled. I 
knew little, then, of real country life, 
but I can truly say of Miss Mitford that 
then and thereafter 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 


in fact, opened a gate into a path lead- 
ing to pleasures that have been pro- 
longed throughout my life. Her style 


became my ideal; it was never over- 
weighted with allusion or metaphor, but 
had a freshness peculiar to itself, and to 
wilding thickets “such as Hobbima or 
Ruysdae] might have painted,” full of 
violets and funguses, ringdoves and 
squirrels, yet at some unexpected turn 


bringing one to a crumbling vase or 
mouldy statue. 

Yes, she taught many of the young 
to leok for interest among the poor, as 
well as for beauty in their surroundings. 
Her tragic poetry, too, had its charm for 
them ; though it was in the precincts of 
“Our Village” that one liked her best. 
A shadowy vision of her, something 
like Wordsworth’s “ Louisa,” struggling 
against a squall of rain and wind, or 
laughing in the sun, with Lizzy and 
Mayflower racing beside her, and Joel 
and Ben touching their hats as they 
met, was not at all improved by Hay- 
don’s picture of her at the Royal Aca- 
demy, which her father declared he 
would not admit into his house. 

That father! the bane of her life, in 
some respects ; and yet his failings, his 
incorrigibility, under the hands of Pro- 
vidence, drew out her very best points. 
She loved him to idolatry ; partly, no 
doubt, because he loved and admired, 
petted and caressed her ; but likewise 
for a taking way with him, which she 
and her mother found cover a multitude 
of sins. She calls him “ the handsomest 
and cheerfullestof men.” Hewas a young 
physician of popular manners, who at 
twenty-five married a wife of thirty-six, 
the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Russell of 
Overton, and mistress of 28,0002. Dr. 
Mitford was not without fortune of his 
own, and he entered on an “ eat, drink, 
and be merry” sort of life till he ran 
through his own money and his wife’s 
teo—save and except 3,500/. in the 
funds, which her trustee Dr. Harness 
never would give up. At the end, 
therefore, of nine or ten years of im- 
provident living, the nice house at 
Alresford was given up, books and fur- 
niture sold, and the Mitfords moved to 
Lyme Regis, whence, alter a year, they 
weut to London; where it is known 
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that at one time they lived within the 
rules of the King’s Bench. 

From this straitened position they 
were relieved by a prize in the lottery. 
The lucky ticket had in reality been 
given to the little girl, for whom a 
conscientious father would have safely 
vested the 20,000/. prize. Nothing was 
farther from Dr. Mitford’s thoughts: he 
had no more scruple in spending his 
child’s money than his wife’s. Miss 
Mitford was put to a good school in 
Hans Place, where she won an honour- 
able position in everything pertaining 
to les belles lettres, and wrote continually 
to her parents, who, in return, sent her 
the small talk of Reading, details of the 
Doctor's whist-club and coursing, &c. 
“Tt is remarkable,” says her editor, 


“that in these letters of her mother,. 


“detailing with so much particularity 
“the doings and engagements of herself 
“and her acquaintance, no word of 
“advice, either moral or religious, is 
“ever mingled. Was this wise?” It 
does not give a very high impression 
of Mrs. Mitford’s character, which seems 
to have been that of a good-tempered, 
affectionate, rather weak woman. Nor 
did she or Dr. Mitford exact much 
demonstration of filial respect; their 
daughter familiarly and scarcely reve- 
rently used such terms as “dear old 
boy,” “ mum,” “ mumper,” &c.—and 


They only called it pretty Fanny’s way. 


Meanwhile, the Doctor bought for a 
few (of his daughter’s) hundreds an old 
country house near Reading, called 
Grasely Court, in the midst of a pretty, 
pastoral country. It was of Elizabethan 
date, with wainscoted old parlour, oriel 
window, high, architectural chimney- 
piece adorned with busts and coats of 
arms, and a fine oaken staircase. ‘There 
were two secret rooms, in which old 
priests and cavaliers had occasionally 
taken refuge; but it was a good deal 
out of repair. Instead of restoring it, 
Dr. Mitford pulled it down, and built 
in its place a tasteless, red-brick house, 
with which, however, his wife and 
daughter were well satisfied. They 
found themselves some amusement in 
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laying the first stone, and the workmen 
were treated with two legs of mutton. 

At fifteen Miss Mitford left school, 
and came out at the County Race ball. 
She was a fat, fair girl, with abundance 
of light curls. Thereafter, she accom- 
panied her mamma in the green chariot 
to make morning calls, did a little 
shopping in Reading, and lay for hours 
on the sofa, reading novels at the rate 
of two volumes a day, besides (we will 
hope) better books. 

Dr. Mitford had already begun his 
practice of absenting himself from home, 
and paying long and frequent visits to 
London. In the autumn of 1806 he 
took his daughter (then nearly nine- 
teen) to visit his family connexions in 
the north, “doubtless influenced by the 
“natural vanity of introducing her to 
“his relations, and of letting her see 
“the position in his native county 
“which those relations held.” He had 
a cousin married to Lord Charles Mur- 
ray (son of the Duke of Athole) who, 
on succeeding to a large fortune, took 
the name of Aynsley. Lord and Lady 
Charles were very friendly, and post- 
poned a visit to Alnwick Castle, in 
order to take Miss Mitford there, as 
well as to Lord Grey’s and other places. 

As soon as the visit to Alnwick had 
taken place, she wrote a glowing account 
of it to her mother—how they had 
started full-dressed at eleven, travelled 
thirty miles of dreadful road to the 
Castle, and arrived barely in time for 
the four o’clock dinner—how she had 
kept her front hair in papers on the 
road, was not at all rumpled, and wore 
a beautiful set of Lady Charles’s orna- 
ments—how she was received “ with 
particular distinction” by the beautiful 
Duchess and charming Lady Percys, 
the youngest of whom, Lady Emily, 
never left her the whole day. “ We 
sat down sixty-five to dinner, and I 
was within three of the Duchess.” 
After dinner, Lady Emily showed her 
the state rooms; and the Duchess 
finished by carrying her and Lady 
Charles to the Sessions Ball, where 
Miss Mitford refused to dance. They 
left at half-past ten, in consideration 
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of their long journey homewards, and 
in course of time discovered that they 
had come about six miles out of their 
way. Lord Charles and a footman were 
obliged to walk before the carriage with 
candles until they found a cross-country 
road ; and they did not reach home till 
seven o'clock in the morning. ‘ Seventy 
miles, a splendid dinner, and a ball, 
all in one day!” At eighteen, such 
adventures, and misadventures, are de- 
lightful. 

Dr. Mitford, having started off his 
daughter among his grand relatives, 
took advantage of a summons from an 
election agent abruptly to leave her and 
return home. She was _ excessively 
annoyed, and wrote him a most peremp- 
tory expostulation, telling him every- 
body was surprised, and “I call upon 
“‘mamma’s sense of propriety to send you 
“back directly.” It is rather surprising 
to find that even spoilt young ladies 
can use this tone to parents. However, 
the Doctor took his own time (and 
here some may think him excusable). 

The editor supposes this to have been 
the most prosperous period of Miss 
Mitford’s whole life; but it was of 
short duration. Meanwhile, she began 
to correspond with Sir William Elford, 
a friend of her father’s who had seen 
some of her verses, and wished for 
eopies. He was a staid, married man, 
very fond of painting and of literature. 
Thenceforth they became regular cor- 
respondents. 

Miss Mitford now acquired the name 
of “the clever Mary Mitford,” to distin- 
guish her from cousins of the same 
name. She paid a visit to her former 
schoolmistress Miss Rowden, and went 
frequently to the theatres. Her poems 
were brought out, but did not succeed 
as sanguine friends anticipated, nor did 
the printer’s bill please her. Next 
time, she thought, she would try Mur- 
ray, or else Longman, (Aim highly, fall 
nobly, all the world over; not only 
with young authors ;—or else, succeed 
nobly). 

After this, we find Dr. Mitford in 
great difficulties. He writes home to 
have two of his pictures sold; and his 
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daughter rejoices that the creditor’s agent 
has chosen one she does not care for. 
“Once out of debt,” she wrote, “and 
“ settled in some quiet cottage, we shall 
“ all be well and happy again. But it 
“* must not be long delayed, for my dear 
“ mother must be spared a repetition of 
* such shocks.” 

Miss Mitford’s pen thenceforth had a 
spur that urged her all her life. She 
wrote a poem called “ Christine,” which 
was more appreciated abroad than at 
home, and was reprinted more than once 
in America. This was followed by a 
poem called “Blanch.” During one 
of her visits to London, she became 
acquainted with Mr. Perry, the editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, and at his 
house had glimpses of Tom Moore and 
many literary people. She was invited 
by Miss Rowden to a school recitation 
at Hans Place, for which she wrote an 
ode on “The March of Mind,” which 
was greatly applauded, and quoted after- 
wards by Mr. Whitbread at a charity 
dinner at Freemasons’ Hall. “ Stuffed 
“* into a conspicuous place (on the former 
* occasion), stared at, talked to, talked 
“at, ... [was comforted by William 
“ Harness” (two years her junior), “who 
“ sat behind me, laughing at everybody, 
“and more playful and agreeable than 
“anybody I ever remember — better 
“ than Henry Joy.” 

She went to see the Emperor Alex- 
ander go in state to the City, and after- 
wards to the Opera. On June 27, 1814, 
she writes :—“ We had a very pleasant 
“ day yesterday at good Dr. Harness’s. 
“ Mrs. Harness appears to great advan- 
“tage in her own house. We had a 
“most splendid dinner, and a very 
“agreeable party. Sir R. Calder, a 
“most delightful man of seventy; a 
“ General Wemyss, who was extremely 
“ pleasant ; William, all gaiety and at- 
“tention ; and some people who filled 
“ chairs. I was quite a little goddess, 


“Sir R. kissing one gloved hand, and 
“the General the other; and William 
“ stretched across an ottoman before me, 
“like Hamlet at the feet of Ophelia. 
“ It was Freemasons’ Hall in miniature, 
“but much more pleasant, for my feel- 




















“ ings on Friday were pleasure stretched 
“to pain. I did not believe my ears 
“when Lord Lansdowne gave my 
“ health; nor when my old friend the 
“ Duke of Kent, observing that Lord L.’s 
“ voice was not always strong enough, 
“ reiterated it with stentorian lungs.” 

From all this brilliancy and exhila- 
ration she returned to a sobering scene. 
“The family had gradually been im- 
“ poverishing, and in March 1820 were 
“ obliged to remove froin their twenty 
“ years’ home, where they had at first 
“ lived in affluence, but latterly with a 
“ severe economy, and a constant struggle 
“ against ruin. ‘Taxes had fallen into 
“ arrears, tradesmen refused to serve on 
“ credit, and Mrs. Mitford thanked her 
“husband gratefully for sending her 
* 101., which would go to pay the butcher 
“and baker.” Footman, lady’s-maid, 
chariot, horses, had one after another 
been parted with; and the pictures were 
sent up to town in a hurry, to be sold 
by auction. 

**And who was the author of this 
“ distress ¢” indignantly asks the editor. 
“ The fatheralone. The mother, by the 
“most careful management and self- 
“ denial, the daughter by her literary 
“industry, were doing everything in 
“ their power to lighten its pressure, and 
“ward off its fall.” Dr. Mitford was 
addicted to play, and a dabbler in spe- 
culations which at length involved him 
in a chancery suit. At the best, he was 
cheated and overreached. However that 
may have been, precious were the lessons 
of adversity to his daughter. To her 
family love in a cottage was indeed a 
blessed exchange for Bertram House 
shorn of its respectability, where her 
mother had at last implored for even a 
one-pound note, as they were actually 
in want of bread. But for the funded 
3,500/. which Dr. Harness refused to 
sell out, and a field large enough to save 
Dr. Mitford’s franchise for the county, 
they had absolutely nothing left. 

In April 1820 they were moved into 
a cottage at Three Mile Cross, which 
Miss Mitford cheerfully described as “a 
messuage, or tenement,” on the turnpike 
road, consisting of a series of small rooms, 
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the largest of which might be about 
eight feet square, standing between a 
public-house and a village-shop, and 
facing a cobbler’s. Behind was a garden, 
which she soon made a wilderness of 
sweets, and a long shed, which was soon 
made half greenhouse, half summer-par- 
lour. “It is within reach of my dear 
“ old walks, the banks where I find my 
“ violets, the meadows full of cowslips, 
“and the woods where the wood-sorrel 
“crows. Papa has already had the 
“ satisfaction of setting the neighbour- 
“ hood to rights by committing a disor- 
“ derly person to Bridewell. Mamma 
“has furbished up an old dairy, and 
“made it into a not incommodious 
“ store-room. ... I expect we shall 
“be much benefited by this squeeze, 
“ though at present it sits upon us as 
“ uneasily as a pair of tight stays, and 
“ is just as awkward-looking. Indeed, 
“my great objection to a small room 
“ always was its extreme unbecoming- 
“ ness to one of my enormity. I really 
“ seem to fill it—like a blackbird in a 
“ goldfinch’s cage. The parlour looks 
“ all me.” 

Here, at Three Mile Cross, she took 
long walks, and worked in her garden, 
“did short jobs of needlework,” ‘and 
wrote long letters, read all sorts of 
books, long and short, new and old, 
though none of them very deep ones, 
All this would not have “paid the 
piper,” but she was gradually, and 
almost unawares, getting into training 
for an original and successful writer. 

Her first attempts were dramatic. 
“«¢ Fiesco,’” she writes, “has been re- 
“ turned on my hands, as I foresaw, and 
“ Tam nowknee-deepin another tragedy, 
“on the subject of the Venetian doge 
“ ¢ Foscari.’” To her chagrin, she found 
Lord Byron busy on the same subject ; 
but that did not hinder her play from 
being produced, and with success, 
Encouraged to pursue the same line, she 
wrote “ Julian,” which was brought out 
in March 1823, and also was successful. 
It is easy to believe that thenceforth 
there was no lack of interest in her 
cottage home. She was alternately 
writing in a healthful country atmo- 
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sphere, refreshing herself by delightful 
walks and frank intercourse with cot- 
tagers, and animated by occasional visits 
to London, where she was sought, and 
petted, and praised by the literary and 
fashionable—where she associated with 
Wordsworth, Milman, Talfourd, Joanna 
Baillie, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hofland, Charles 
Lamb, Campbell, “ Anastasius” Hope, 
Macready, Charles Kemble, Haydon the 
painter, Landseer, Elizabeth Barrett, and 
a host of others “too numerous to 
mention.” Were it not invidious, we 
might say, that all this petting and 
flattering somewhat rubbed off the 
bloom : but could it be helped ? 

From green-room squabbles and lion- 
hunting saloons she returned to the 
cottage, where her life would have been 
happy, but for the constant shadow of 
debt. She told Sir William Elford that 
“ Julian ” was written under a pressure 
of anxiety which left her not a moment’s 
rest. She nearly broke down under it, 
but rose with her wonted energy, re- 
gained her flesh and colour, and almost 
her power of writing prose articles. 
For she had been writing for the 
Ladys Magazine, the editor of which 
had gone off forty pounds in her debt. 

Her next production was a tragedy, 
called ‘Charles the First,” which, in 
spite of immense trouble, the licenser 
refused to license. Miss Mitford’s 
thoughts were called into a more whole- 
some channel by her mother’s being 
severely attacked by spasmodic asthma. 
For several months it came on about 
midnight, and lasted some hours, with 
such violence, that, night after night, 
Miss Mitford thought she would die in 
her arms. Perhaps this trial brought 
out what was deep and unselfish in her 
nature more than anything else. Dr. 
Mitford also proved a kind and most 
valuable nurse. When Mrs. Mitford 
slowly recovered, her husband and 
daughter felt, “‘amid all their cares and 
“ poverty, as if a hundredweight of lead 
4« had been taken off their heads.” 

Miss Mitford now brought out the 
first volume of “ Our Village,” of which 
Charles Lamb said that nothing so 
fresh and characteristic had appeared 
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for a long while. Receiving an inquiry 
from Sir William Elford, “Are the 
characters and descriptions true?” she 
replied, “ Yes! yes! yes! as true as is 
“well possible. You, as a great land- 
“scape painter, know that, in paint- 
“ing a favourite scene, you do a little 
“embellish, and can’t help it. You 
“avail yourself of happy accidents, of 
“‘ atmosphere, and, if anything be ugly, 
“ you strike it out; or if anything be 
“wanting, you put it in. But still 
“the picture is a likeness; and that 
“this is a very faithful one, you will 
“ judge when I tell you that a worthy 
“ neighbour of ours, a post-captain, ac- 
“cused me quite seriously of careless- 
“ness in putting ‘The Rose’ for ‘The 
“ Swan,’ and was no less disconcerted 
“at the misprint, as he called it, of B 
*‘ for R, in the name of our next town. 
“.... By the way, the names of our 
“villagers are true. Of the higher 
“ sketches, they are feigned, of course.” 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall relates that she was 
inspired by “ Our Village” to write her 
“Sketches of Irish Character,” perhaps 
her most delightful work; and Mrs. 
Hemans was hardly less charmed 
with it. 

Many of these sketches, before their 
appearance in a collected form, had 
found place in the New Monthly 
Magazine; and Miss Mitford asked Mr. 
Harness for his interest with Camp- 
bell when he became editor. “I have 
“entire reliance,” she wrote, “on your 
“ kindness; and to get money if I can is 
“so much my duty, that that conscious- 
* ness takes away at once all the mock 
“ modesty of authorship, for the display 
* of which only the rich have leisure.” 

She might well have entire reliance 
on Mr. Harness’s kindness, for, among 
other proofs of it, he subsequently 
negotiated with Saunders and Otley 
for her three-volume tale of “ Belford 
Regis” (almost another name for Read- 
ing), and obtained an agreement for 
700/., which he justly called “ pretty 
well!” 

But that was when her father no 
longer made bargains for her. He was 
already an increasing trouble to her. 





























“ You cannot imagine,” she writes to 
Mr. Harness, “how perplexed I am. 
“ There are points in my domestic situa- 
“tion too painful to write about.” 
Again, December 1, 1825 : — “ Poor 
“‘mamma’s failure of faculty is very 
* peculiar. ... She mistakes one person 
“for another, one thing for another, 
“ misjoins facts, misrepresents conver- 
“gations, and is totally absorbed in 
* the smallest passing objects. T'his is, 
“in one respect, fortunate, since it pre- 
“ vents her from foreseeing greater evils. 
“ But then, again, it deters her from 
“ supporting me in my attempt to miti- 
“ gate them. So that, from her inca- 
“ pacity, and the absolute inertness of 
“ my father in such matters—an obsti- 
“nacy in going on in the same way, 
“ which I cannot describe —I find my- 
“ self compelled to acquiesce in a way 
“« of living which, however inexpensive, 
“is more than we can afford, for fear 
“of disturbing and perhaps killing 
“ her.” 

To add to her distress, the publisher 
of “Our Village” suspended payment. 
She went up to town in the greatest 
‘hurry to collect money, but without 
much success. In November, the bril- 
liant success of “ Foscari” gave her a 
great lift. After all the feverish sus- 
pense, she was overwhelmed with ap- 
plause, and was promised 400/. for the 
author's nights, and 150/. from Whittaker 
for the copyright and a volume of “ Dra- 
matic Sketches.” But in June 1827 
she writes :—‘“ We are as poor as poor 
“can be ; have received only 100/. yet 
“from the theatre; and are living on 
“ credit.” 

At the year’s end, the success of 
“ Rienzi” again assured her 400/., and 
eight thousand copies of it sold in two 
months, The evening after its first suc- 
cessful performance, “ Anastasius” Hope, 
who sat next to her at dinner, said, “ You 
“ have now had fume so near to you that 
“ it may be clutched.” And yet she said 
(I forget where it is mentioned) that on 
the day after her brilliant success she 
felt so completely humbled, so utterly 
vapid and spiritless, that never in her 
life had she so oppressive a sense of her 
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own demerits as on that day of imputed 
ecstasy. 

The year 1829 closed to her in the 
deepest sorrow. Her mother, now nearly 
eighty, had spent a tolerably cheerful 
Christmas, when she was struck with 
paralysis, and found by a servant lying 
on the stairs. They carried her to her 
bed, where she lay for some days, with 
little pain and_ partial consciousness. 
“ While my father and I were kneeling 
“at her bedside,” says Miss Mitford, 
“she tried to speak to us. She said (in 
“ answer, I think, to our fond calls on 
“her), ‘Dear husband—dear child.’ 
“Then I begged her blessing; and, as 
“ well as she could, she gave it. Then 
“my father begged her blessing, and 
“she blessed ‘her own dear husband ;’ 
“wiping her eyes with her dear right 
“hand, and crying as we did. Then I 
“begged her to pardon my many faults 
“against her. She said ‘ Yes, my dear,’ 
“and pressed my hand and my father’s ; 
“and at last went to sleep with her 
“hand in his. . . . About nine in the 
“morning of Friday (New Year’s day, 
“ 1830), the dear angel expired without 
“asigh. I had kissed her dear hand 
“ and face just before. She looked sweet 
“and calm and peaceful : there was even 
“a smile on her dear face. I thought 
“my heart would have broken; and 
“ my dear father’s too.” 

After this she devoted herself to him; 
and for the next twelve years he was 
her constant care. She was worried 
sometimes by invitations she could not 
accept, and visitors she could ill spare 
time for. She needed the proceeds of 
authorship, and yet had no leisure for it, 
except at night, when she had been read- 
ing to her father for hours. Yet in- 
judicious or encroaching people—“ every 
idle person within twenty miles”—would 
drop in to knock up a little chat, and 
fancy they were doing her a kindness. 
Seven carriages have been at once at the 
door of her little cottage ! 

No strength of body and mind could 
stand this incessant wear and tear. She 
was now heartily sick of writing; but 
engaged in editing “ Stories of American 
Life, by American Writers,” and found 
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the drudgery of selection very wearisome. 
Editorship and compilation, to an original 
writer, generally seem like putting a 
racehorse into a mill. 

On Christmas Eve, 1833, she wrote 
in great perturbation to Mr. Harness, to 
caution him not to sell out her money, 
in case he should receive any seeming 
authority to do so. “I have no doubt 
“of my father’s integrity, but I think 
“him likely to be imposed upon.” Mr. 
Harness answered,—‘“ My dear Miss 
“Mitford, depend upon it the money 
“shall never be touched with my con- 
“sent. It was consideration for your 
“welfare which prevented my father’s 
“consenting to its being sold out some 
‘years ago, when you had been per- 
“‘suaded and wished to persuade him, 
“to your own utter ruin. That 3,000/. 
“IT consider the sheet-anchor of your 
“ independence if age should ever render 
“literature irksome to you ; and, while 
“your father lives, it shall never stir 
“from its present position in the funds. 
“... Ido not doubt Dr. M.’s integrity, 
“but I have not the slightest confidence 
“in his prudence.” 

Again she had to tax her overworked 
brain. In 1837 she wrote to Lord 
Melbourne, requesting to be placed on 
the pension-list, emboldened thereto 
“by the sight of her father’s grey 
hairs.” Her own had become white. 
In 1838 she asked Mr. Harness to sell 
out 600/. for her, and buy an annuity 
on her own and her father’s lives—the 
pension had been granted—“so that 
“the 200/. a year, which will in future 
“be all we shall need to go on as we 
“are going on, can be gained without 
* inconvenience, if it shall please God 
“ to grant me health and faculty.” The 
request was granted, debts paid, and the 
remaining money put out at interest. 
Dr. Mitford’s sight now failed him, so 
that he could not read, and though he 
took his place on the bench every week, 
so that people could not believe him 
the wreck he was, the ensuing reaction 
brought on alternate weakness and _fe- 
verish irritability, very hard for them 
both to bear. Miss Mitford’s devotion 
to him still increased ; and then he told 


people “his treasure was wearing her- 
self out;” and never spoke a truer 
word ! 

But our heavenly Father knows ex- 
actly hew much we can bear. ‘The trial 
was nearly over. It isa comfort to find 
Dr. Mitford, in November 1842, de- 
riving much solace from the minis- 
trations of a good parish clergyman, and 
from his daughter’s reading the Gospels 
to him and praying with him. On the 
llth of December he died peacefully, 
and left his daughter alone and lonely 
in the world, without a single relation 
to console her. He had died conside- 
rably in debt, and she wrote, “ Every- 
“‘ body shall be paid, if I sell my gown 
“ off my back, or pledge my little pen- 
“sion.” At the suggestion of friends, 
a subscription was raised, headed by the 
Queen, to meet these liabilities. Then 
came leisure, rest, and listlessness: at 
fifty-five, Miss Mitford’s health was 
completely broken. Her cottage want- 
ing thorough repair, she went to Bath 
for a month, but wearied for home be- 
fore the month’s end, and came back to 
find—the workmen off duty, and her 
maid gone to the play! Her boy Ben 
now proved a regular brick; he car- 
ried her things to his mother’s cottage, 
made her tea and toast, waited upon her 
as well as a lady’s-maid, and talked her 
into cheerfulness and thankfulness. 
“‘ God bless him, poor boy!” she wrote; 
“it is something to have such a 
** welcome.” 

A few quiet, peaceful years now en- 
sued. She had a little pony carriage, 
in which she was driven out by her 
maid. The pony kicked the chaise to 
pieces with them in it, and Miss Mit- 
ford received injuries which made her 
feel ten years older. She removed to a 
small cottage, shaded with fine trees, at 
Swallowfield, six miles from Reading, 
with her faithful maid K., K.’s husband 
Sam Sweetman, and their two children. 
She wrote a little again, and was deluged 
with letters from admiring correspond- 
ents. In 1852 her “ most dear friend,” 
Mr. Harness, gave her the very great 
treat of coming to see her, finding him- 
self a lodging, and staying ten days. 
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She calls him “one of the most charm- 
ing persons that ever trod the earth,” 
and it is plain that he mingled his 
Shakespearian readings, &c. with themes 
that a good and devoted clergyman 
would be sure to introduce. It was 
perhaps one of the greatest treats of her 
life ; and his influence over her elevated 
and sweetened its close. 

Just before Christmas, 1852, Miss 
Mitford was seriously injured by an 
overturn in Lady Russell’s park, from 
which she never recovered. By slow 
degrees, she wrote three times over a 
new tale called “ Atherton,” her maid 
always dipping her pen. In March 
1854, she wrote to Mrs. Browning: 
“Weaker and weaker, dearest friend, 
“and worse and worse; and writing 
‘brings on such agony, that you would 
“not ask for it if you knew the con- 
“sequences. It seems that in that 
“overturn the spine was seriously in- 
“ jured. There was hope that it might 
“ get better, but last summer destroyed 
“all chance. This accounts for the 
“loss of power in the limbs, and the 
“‘ anguish in the nerves of the back. .. 
“Visitors bring on such exhaustion, 
“that Mr. May forbids all but Lady 
“ Russell.” 

It was in the spring of this year that 
I wrote to thank her for the great plea- 
sure her books had given me, and to 
hope she would accept one of mine as 
a sort of peppercorn acknowledgment. 
She wrote me a sweet little note in 
return, and two or three more; after 
which we did not exchange letters till 
the autumn. 

When Mr. Harness proposed, in July, 
her receiving the Sacrament, she said 
the thought agitated her too much. “ Be 
“sure, dearest friend, that I do not fail 
“in meditation, such as I can give, and 
“prayer. It is my own unworthiness 
‘and want of an entire faith that hum- 
“ble me.” A month later she received 
the Holy Communion of the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson. ‘ For my own part,” she wrote, 
“I fully believe that this long visitation 
“has been the greatest mercy of the 
“ gracious God, who has been very good 
“to me all through my life. I firmly 
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“believe that it was sent to draw me to 
“Him. May He give me grace not to 
“throw away the opportunity! I have 
“twice gone through the Gospels and 
“once through the whole of the New 
“ Testament since we met ; and J believe, 
“with my whole mind and heart, that 
“ Divine history. Still, dearest friend, 
“T find it difficult to realize ; and I am 
“troubled in prayer with wandering 
“thoughts. Pray that He may quicken 
“my faith and deepen my repentance.” 

Mr. Pearson—as those who know him 
will well understand—seems to have 
greatly benefited and comforted her by 
his ministrations. About this time, 
when I was very ill, I received several 
letters from Miss Mitford, sometimes 
cheerful, often very tender and touching. 
In one of them, dated Dec. 1, she says : 
“ T have been fluctuating between better 
“and worse, and hang by as loose a 
“thread to life as one of these late 
“November leaves. May He give me 
“entire reliance on His mercy. My 
“trust is altogether in Christ, but my 
“hope is humble and lowly. I read 
“ the Gospels, and am now going through 
“them for the fifth time during the last 
“few months. There is the best com- 
‘fort, without commentaries, the plain 
“writings of the Evangelists who re- 
“corded that Divine mission.” 

Again she wrote, Dec. 26: “ Every 
“night, beloved friend, I pray for those 
“T love—you among them. . . . Think 
“of me, and pray that my repentance 
“may be deepened, my faith strength- 
“ened and quickened, and that He may 
“ grant me His Holy Spirit. These are 
“ our Christmas wishes and prayers.” 

Her next, Dec. 30, was quite a little 
biographical epitome, very cheerful, and 
speaking fondly of the “silvery white- 
“ ness of her dear father’s hair, the light- 
“ning flash of his hazel eye, and the 
“‘ pure carnation of the cheek, so full of 
‘health and of life unstained by phy- 
“sical excess. His only fault was ex- 
“cessive trust in others, which cost 
“him three fortunes, and made me an 
“‘authoress.” Then came a portrait, in 
a nutshell, of K- , whom she had 
attached by nursing her through scarlet 
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fever, and who had lived with her seven- 
teen years. What a cheerful, tender, 
characteristic letter it is! ending with— 
“T suffer a good deal from headache 
“now, and get weaker. How I love 
“ your sisters !—tell them so.” 

Only eleven days after this, Miss 
Russell wrote to me in great sorrow, 
saying: “Our dear and valued friend, 
“¢ Miss Mitford, was taken from us yester- 
“ day evening. My mother and sister 
“were with her when she breathed her 
“ last, and I had left her but a quarter of 
“an hour before. The last few days she 
“‘ had been gradually sinking; and yes- 
“ terday morning her servant Sam came 
“‘ to fetch my mother, who came to her at 
*‘ once, and saw she was gently sinking. 
“ She knew her, and pressed her hand ; 
“and in the afternoon, when Mr. May 
* came, she knew him, and said, ‘God 
* bless you!’ and on his asking her if 
* she were in any pain, she said, ‘ No,— 
“ languor—languor.’ These were her 
“ last words, and her spirit passed away 
“ with a gentle sigh.” 
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The simple funeral was attended by 
Mr. Harness and Mr. May, and she was 
buried in Swallowfield church, where a 
spot had been selected by herself. 


Dear as thou wert, and justly dear, 
We should not weep for thee ; 

One thought shall check the starting tear— 
It is, that thou art free. 


The Rev. Mr. Harness lived just long 
enough to see Miss Mitford’s letters 
brought out. He died this autumn, in 
his eightieth year, while staying with 
the Dean of Battle. In his day, he 
was a popular and influential preacher, 
and unquestionably Miss Mitford’s most 
cherished friend. 

None of her portraits seem to have 
given satisfaction, except Lucas’s. There 
was, however, a miniature of her by 
Miss E. Jones, representing her as “ fat, 
fair, and forty,” lent by Mr. A. W. 
Jaffray to the Reigate Town Exhibition 
of 1863. Lucas’s picture has more of 
the expression that one looks for and 
hopes to find. 





AN ARK BY THE RIVER-SIDE. 


BY AGNES T. HARRISON, 


“JT THINK it would be best to walk 
down the middle of the street. The 
inhabitants have an uncomfortable way 
of sometimes throwing things through 
the windows on the paths.” My com- 
panion said this to me as we made our 
way down out of the narrow streets 
leading towards the wharf-side at Wap- 
ping. It was not a pleasant neighbour- 
hood; the pavement was rough, the 
streets narrow, the dingy-complexioned 
winter day made the dull houses and 
the dirty windows look duller and 
dirtier, 1 should think, than usual. A 
few barefooted, blue-faced children 
stood about the doorsteps to watch us 
pass. The very stones seemed frozen 
harder than usual, and the north-west 
wind met us, as we turned the corner, 
with a strong wharf-side smell of low 


tide, touched up with a healthy dash of 
boiling pitch. Suddenly the dingy line 
of brick houses was broken by a space 
of a neat white-fronted building, bearing 
the words, “ East London Hospital for 


Children.” It looked like—as it really 
was — two houses which had been 
drawn and merged into one through a 
united purpose. We knocked, and 
entered the modest door, and found 
ourselves in the Hospital. The trans- 
formation of a marine-store and sail- 
maker’s warehouse into a hospital had 
been cleverly and ingeniously managed, 
but the old character of the place peeped 
out onall sides. There were thick beams 
overhead, trap-doors in the floors, heavy 
partitions, bumps and bruises in the 
woodwork where heavy bales and boxes 
had been moved to and fro, betraying 
its old uses as inevitably as the rolling 
gait of a Jack Tar would show under 
the dress of a landsman. We went up 
a narrow staircase and entered a small 
parlour on the second floor, with an old- 
fashioned hobbed grate and small-paned 
windows. 


Here, while we waited a few minutes 
for the doctor, a member of the Hospital 
Committee, my companion, who was 
my kind guide on this occasion, told 
me something of the history of the 
place. Two years and a half ago, a 
young physician, who was just entering 
on what his friends predicted would be 
a brilliant professional career at the 
West-end, bought the warehouse and 
sail-maker’s lofts that form the present 
building, and made a temporary refuge 
for sick children during the cholera dis- 
tress. Ten little beds were set up, and 
ten children taken in. The doctor's 
young wife, who had put her enthu- 
siasm to the test of a strict medical ex- 
amination as nurse, shared in the work. 
The pathetic need of the children drew 
the hearts of the young doctor and his 
wife more and more, till it broke what 
are called the natural social ties that 
bound them to a life and associations 
as far removed from existence here as 
the East is from the West. They came 
and lived here in the midst of their 
work. For some rare hearts there are 
stronger claims than those made by 
“ society,” or the graces of life, and such 
were those who left so much behind 
them, and cast in their lot with the 
inhabitants of Stepney and Wapping. 

Most steadfastly have they held to 
their purpose, working among the nar- 
row streets, visiting the poor in their 
homes, gathering the sick children into 
the little beds of the hospital, and all 
this with a cheerful courage that is 
strange to witness. 

As the number of the patients in- 
creased, they drew around them a number 
of workers of like spirit as themselves. 

These were formed into a Committee 
of Management,—surely, judging by what 
I heard of its proceedings, the most 
friendly, frank, and cordial committee 
that ever maintained peace and “ pulled 
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together.” It comprises in its numbers 
the rector of the parish, a Catholic priest, 
a Dissenting minister, and laymen of a 
character as varied. I could not help 
noticing, as 1 was told all this, the curi- 
ous contrast between the old-fashioned 
hobbed grate and small-paned windows 
and some handsome pieces of carved 
furniture in the room, and other touches 
of refinement as unmistakeable in the 
aspect of places as the subtle definitions 
of accent and manner in people. Life 
is naturally put to some shifts here ; 
the best and the most is made of every- 
thing. The room we sit in is sitting- 
room and committee-room in one, and 
behind that curtain in the recess we are 
told a bed has retired for the day in 
unobtrusive modesty ! 

The doctor comes up from his luncheon 
—a moveable feast—and we go upstairs 
to see “our babies.” By a very narrow 
staircase we reach the first ward, a long 
room with raftered roof, a window at 
either end, and bright fires burning, and 
eight little cribs against the wall, each 
with its little occupant. These are the 
little girls. One with a plain, patient 
little face has a large rosy-cheeked, 
blandly-smiling doll beside her. I can 
scarcely hear the feeble little voice that 
answers my questions about the dolly, 
though I stoop low. ‘She cannot play 
with it much—she has too much pain, 
but she likes to have it near her. Oh, 
yes!” This is said with a smile from 
the patient, plain little face—a look that 
one would carry away in the heart and 
not forget. This was a painful case of 
hip disease ; she has been here a year, 
but is recovering. Near her is another, 
the thin, delicate, childish cheek turned 
wearily to the pillow. She is too ill to 
speak. The pale young face looks as if 
the burden of life had been too heavy 
during the short twelve years it has been 
borne, and would soon be laid down. 
Dut there are more hopeful cases. Bright 
little faces start up from the pillows at 
the kind voice and touch of the doctor, 
who has a pet name and a bit of child’s 
fun foreach. Then at the end of the 
room are two young convalescents—a 
boy, and a fat, roundabout child in a 
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tight pinafore, who is hopping about 
between the beds in time to the tune of 
an organ playing in the street below. 
I notice the sweetness of the air, the 
dainty cleanliness of the floor, the cheer- 
ful colouring of the walls, which are 
more or less covered with pictures and 
mottoes and toys, and a wonderful 
quantity of small dolls hung up by the 
arms on strings within reach of the beds, 
—a perfect army of dolls, off duty just 
now, Waiting till the small proprietors on 
the cribs below are ready to play with 
them. The walls were coloured by “ our 
servant,” who has been known to Mrs. H. 
for many years, and left the Coast-guard 
service to enter hers when she married. 
“She is quite devoted to the hospital,” 
she says. Everybodyseems devoted to the 
hospital who comes within its influence. 
It seems a sort of visible embodiment 
of infant needs that no one can approach 
without being seized with the desire to 
watch over it, tend it, sacrifice their 
nights and days for it with something 
of the tender, unreasoning, cheerful love 
that a mother shows over a sick child. 
By another narrow staircase we reach 
the second ward, where the masts of the 
shipping look in at the windows over 
the roofs of neighbouring houses, and 
there is a gleam of the grey river visible 
between the chimneys. And here are 
the babies, ten more little cribs full! 
What a sight !—too pathetic to be seen 
for tears, by eyes that see it for the first 
time. Such tiny creatures! Here one, 
pinched and pale, with all its baby graces 
gone, lies quite still, wailing quietly to 
its pillow. Next to it another, an 
angelic baby face, surrounded by a 
halo of silky golden hair, looks up and 
smiles, and stretches out a baby hand 
towards the face that bends to kiss 
it, in the strange touching confidence 
of answering love. Next to this is a 
little empty bed, the tiny pillow smooth, 
the clothes laid straight. The card over 
this bed describing the age and disease 
of the patient is turned to the wall. 
Whether the last occupant has gone back 
to his mother’s arms strong and weil, or 
—to that other Home—I have no heart 
to ask, but pass on where a little face, 
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with the colour just returning to its 
baby cheek, lies still, breathing softly, 
fast asleep. Another and another; some 
pale and suffering more from want than 
disease, others, thank God! recovering 
from terrible diseases so disproportioned 
in their cruel strength to the small forms 
they have assailed. 

Some sit up musingly sucking their 
thumbs, some exchanging soft foolish 
baby greetings with each other or with 
two delightful ugly poodle-puppies that 
waddle about and poke affectionate noses 
through the bars of the cribs. Dear 
fellow-creatures these to the unpreju- 
diced heart of infancy, and most bene- 
ficial in their cheering influence on the 
patients. “‘ They had a rabbit a while 
ago,” we are told, mournfully, “ but he 
would go too near the fires and get singed, 
and so had to be sent into the country.” 

The nurses, we hear, are eight in 
number—one, a young lady who has de- 
voted herself to the work, and brought, 
T should think, a kind heart and ener- 
getic will to the service. As with the 
other workers here, the nurses have been 
drawn to the Hospital by sympathy with 
its object, and the natural attraction of 
the devoted lives connected with it. 
Some have been servants in the doctor’s 
family, most have made personal sacri- 
fice, as far as money is concerned, by 
remaining here. But they become so 
interested in the children and the work 
that they won’t leave. Once,when the Hos- 
pital was very poor, and it was thought 
that one of the wards must be closed, 
two of the nurses came to beg that the 
ward might remain open, saying they 
would willingly go without wages till the 
Hospital could afford to pay them, rather 
than the children should be sent away. 
Two of the nurses are children, girls of 
fourteen or thereabouts. One of them, a 
little girl with a nice sensible face, and 
dressed in a pinafore, was in the infant 
ward while we there: she moved about 
among the beds, covering little bare legs 
that had kicked off the clothes, turning 
weary little bodies that had lain long on 
one side in a clever, womanly way that 
was delightful to note. She had been the 
first patient received here by the doctor, 


and now was “walking the hospital” 
under that kindly and intelligent super- 
vision, and growing into a deft-handed, 
wise-hearted little nurse. 

As it is in all schemes in which the 
Christian germ of sacrifice keeps the 
work warm with vital heat, the influence 
of the hospital extends far beyond its 
immediate purpose. Besides all the 
numbers of outdoor patients that crowd 
the consulting-room daily, the sick and 
suffering are helped in their own homes. 
Kindly sympathy and material aid are 
carried to the industrious and respect- 
able poor who in times of “ slack work” 
remain at home suffering the extremes 
of hunger and poverty sooner than beg 
for help. This personal sympathy and 
help from those who are in a true sense 
their neighbours draw forth a correspond- 
ing feeling of confidence and gratitude 
on the part of the poor. One woman, 
as she was carried to the Fever Hospital, 
begged that her little boy might be 
brought here; saying that then she 
should “feel contented.” Alas! the 
child could not be received at the Hos- 
pital for Children, where there is no 
fever ward, and he was left lying on an 
old chest in his deserted home. 

Beside the want of a fever ward there 
is great and urgent need of a convales- 
cent home in the country, where the chil- 
dren might breathe fresh air, and besaved 
from the almost inevitable relapse that 
comes with the close air of their homes. 
Sometimes a child must be sent away but 
half recovered, weak and ailing, to make 
room for one in more urgent need. 

Very hard this, but inevitable at times, 
when every shift has been made; some- 
times two children are laid in one bed ; 
and yet there are more at the door with 
eager mothers begging for admittance. 

It is very hard, “ but living,” as they 
say, “from hand to mouth,” what can 
they do? What, indeed! though who 
will dare to say that the Hand they 
thus live by is not strong to provide ¢ 

That which strikes a stranger most, 
I think, in visiting the hospital, is the 
home-like feeling that pervades it. The 
wards were like big nurseries, full of 

the individuality of child-life. 
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“ We're going to have a merry Christ- 
mas this year, aren’t we, Alfred?” said 
one of the nurses to a little boy of 
ten years old just beginning to walk 
feebly from bed to bed, but with the 
brightest face that surely ever met suf- 
fering. ‘“ We're to have a Christmas 
tree, and the outdoor patients and a 
great many old patients are invited.” 
Think of that band of “old” patients, 
some in their mothers’ arms, some tod- 
dling in to that Christmas feast ! 

The mothers come to see the chil- 
dren three times a week, and the fathers 
on a Sunday. Sometimes a little diffi- 
culty arises from the tendency of the 
mothers when the parting comes, and the 
little arms are stretched out, and little 
voices cry, ‘‘ Mother, mother,” to carry 
off a child for better for worse; but 
for the most part the confidence in the 
hospital is very great. The children 
grow fond of each other, too, as they 
get better; and the love of the nurses 
for them is very strong. One of the 
little nurses was seen by her mother 
kissing a piece of paper repeatedly. 
After a while she found the paper 
had contained a bit of cake given to 
the little nurse by one of her patients, a 
boy named Paddy, who had died in the 
hospital. There was a touching case, too, 
of twins who were brought here both ill, 
a boy and girl. The baby-girl fretted 
and would not rest, saying continually, 
“T want my baby; I want my baby.” 
“So,” said the nurse, “we put them 
together, and they were quite content. 
The littie girl used to sit up and call out, 
‘I think my baby’s tired; I think my 
baby wants some food ;’ and look after 
him just as if she was his mother.” 

While we stood talking a sturdy boy 
of three years old came up, and was 
introduced to me as “the child of the 
hospital.” He certainly did not look 
much like a patient, as he clung to the 
hands of the doctor’s wife, and nestled 
his head in the folds of her dress, or 
looked into her face with a peremptory 
“Take me up.” In her arms, with his 
small hand in her soft hair or fondling 
her cheek, he regarded me with calm 
scrutiny while I listened to his history. 
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He was deserted by his parents when a 
baby, and was left on the hands of the 
hospital, and here had toddled about 
ever since. 

“And now Georgy is going to emi- 
grate,” continued Mrs.H. “An American 
lady came here the other day and saw 
him, and heard his history, and since 
then she has written to me to say that 
there is a home for him in Boston if 
we will let him go.” 

I looked at Georgy a few minutes 
later, then mounted to a high and digni- 
fied perch on the shoulder of a member 
of the Hospital Committee. The hope 
rose strong as I looked at the merry 
face that this small life, wafted by 
circumstances as seemingly strange and 
wayward as the winds that carry little 
seeds to distant places, might grow 
and flourish in the free and generous 
air to which he was going. 

As we made our way towards the 
Stepney station through the chilly streets, 
and saw through an open door a cheer- 
less sight of a fireless room and hungry 
faces, our talk fell on the gloomy pros- 
pects of the coming winter, the “slack 
work,” and the famine fever. No wonder 
the hospital seemed like an ark in the 
midst of a dreary sea of suffering and 
hunger and cold. 

And yet from its door sick children 
are constantly sent away because “ there 
is no room for them.” The beds are all 
full, and there is no money with which 
to set up more. The hospital is very 
poor. Those that work for it are a 
small band, if a zealous one. The 
hospital at Ratcliffe Cross is possibly 
not in the usual line of travel of the 
readers of Jacmillan, but I cannot 
but suggest that an hour or two ex- 
pended in a journey to see the ‘sick 
children might not be ill-spent. 

The visitor who goes from Fen- 
church Street station to Stepney will 
find on any doorstep there an eager guide 
to show him the way to the hospital. 
And once there he may hear from Mr. 
Heckford, the resident doctor, of the 
work, and with his own eyes see the 
needs the hospital has to meet, and how 
it meets them. 





“ APOSTOLICAE SEDIS.” 


“ Apostolice  Sedis Moderationi—” 
it has befitted the moderation of the 
Apostolic See to issue, in accordance 
“with the change of times and things,” 
a new edition of Excommunications, 
Suspensions, and Interdicts. — Thus, 
briefly, the preamble to the notorious 
“ Constitution” promulgated by Pius 
TX. at the beginning of the present 
Council. 

We do not intend to consider the 
merits of that document either from 
- the philosopher's or the antiquary’s 
point of view. Neither shall we enter 
upon its single clauses, armed with the 
Bible and the Fathers, theologically. 
We only offer a few stray data towards 
the better understanding of some of its 
details. If there be a moral in them, 
it shall be our readers’, not ours, to 


point it. 
Our document contains six principal 


divisions. Four are devoted to Excom- 
munications exclusively. Of them we 
have a sum total of thirty-six. Twelve 
of these, again, are “ especially reserved ” 
to the Pope, while seventeen are merely 
“reserved” tohim. Three are left to the 
bishops, or “ordinaries,” and the final 
four are “reserved to nobody.” The 
fifth general division contains seven cases 
of Suspension reserved to the Pope, and 
the whole decree winds up with two “ re- 
served” Interdicts. Thus the sum total 
amounts to forty-five. All these cases are 
Late Sententie, which means that such 
Excommunication, Suspension, or Inter- 
dict follows the respective transgression 
without any further process—sentence 
being, as it were, already pronounced: 
while in what is styled Ferende Sen- 
,tentie a special investigation and verdict 
are requisite. The term, like many others 
used in the Church, belongs to classical 
Rome. In that ancient Commonwealth it 
meant to give one’s vote or judgment, or 
rather, to carry (ferre) that vote, in the 


shape of a little waxed tablet, in- 
scribed with certain initials, (A-bsolvo, 
C-ondemno, &c.) to the Cista (not sitella) 
or urn. Voting in Council, which was 
done viv voce, was, therefore, mostly 
called sententiam dicere, to speak one’s 
opinion. 

The first and principal division consists 
of the old Bulla Cene, with certain alte- 
rations to be mentioned further on. This 
“ Lord’s Supper Bull” derives its name 
from the fact that certain anathemas 
which it embodies were promulgated by 
the Popes—down to exactly one hun- 
dred years ago—first three times a year ; 
finally, only once. The day specially fixed 
upon was Maunday-Thursday, as the day 
of grace when Christ after supper had 
prayed for the unity and concord of the 
Church. It was on that day, also, that 
Paschal II., in 1102, excommunicated 
Henry IV. of Germany, as hereticorum 
caput, and Gregory IX. did the same 
to the Emperor Frederick II. in 1227: 
somewhat to their own later discom- 
fiture. And on that day, year by year, 
it was the Pope’s privilege, immediately 
after he had pronounced the apostolic 
benediction over the countless multi- 
tudes, to utter as many curses as the 
Bull, which always moved with the 
times, contained during his pontifi- 
cate. It was the office of the cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops who surrounded 
him, dressed in their pontificals, to throw, 
when the last word had been said, 
the burning tapers to the ground and 
to tread them under foot. The bells, 
meanwhile, were set in motion, but in 
a peculiar fashion, so as to make their 
tolling a thing of great horror. They 
were rung “ inordinately,” and “in detes- 
tationem,” viz. of those who had been 
cursed, Finally, the decree was nailed 
to the doors of the Basilica of St. Peter 
and the Church of the Lateran. Those 
who fell under its provisions were for- 
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bidden to participate in all or any 
sacrament and to enter a church. No 
one was allowed “to pray with them or 
“to speak to them, to eat with them 
“or to drink with them, to hold com- 
*“‘ munion with them in council, to kiss 
“them or to greet them. They are not 
“to be buried, and no bell is to be 
“ tolled where they have lived.” And 
all this was carried out in very bitter 
earnest. 

The Buila Cena, in its latest shape, 
which is due to Urban VIIL., embodies 
twenty of those cases in which the Pope 
alone, to the exclusion of every mortal, 
can absolve, and which, in this sense, 
are “reserved” to him. This, so far 
from being at first considered a hard- 
ship, was pressed upon the Papal See 
by the Clergy itself. The very first 
authenticated “reserved case” estab- 
lished at the Council of Clermont in 
1130, was, as it were, “an Act for the 
“ better protection of ecclesiastical per- 
“sons,” and probably owes its origin 
to England. The English law of the 
period did not, it seems, take sufficient 
care of the ecclesiastics in the realm, 
and loud and incessant were their cries 
against the violence they had to endure 
“ at the hands of robbers and evil-doers, 
“who do not sufficiently respect the 
“Church of God and His anointed.” 
And when Innocent II., after the death 
of Honorius II., had been furtively 
elected Pope by a minority of sixteen 
or seventeen cardinals—an Antipope, 
Pier Leone, the favourite of Rome, 
being proclaimed as Anaclete II. by a 
majority of thirty cardinals the very 
next day—and had been confirmed by 
St. Bernard amid general acclamation, 
one of his first acts at that Council of 
Clermont was the canon called Per- 
cussio clerici. The anathema, to be 
recalled only by himself, was pro- 
nounced upon any one who should lay 
violent hands upon any clerical person 
or monk. The offence, however, can- 
not have been of very long standing. 
The preamble states that “ new medica- 
ments must be applied to new vices.” 
The anathema was renewed in the fol- 
lowing year at the Council of Rheims, 
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in 1134 at that of Pisa, and in 1139 at 
that of the Lateran ; while at a synod 
held in London in 1138 (at which clerics 
were also forbidden to carry on the 
trade of usurers), and at another held 
either at Westminster or at Winchester 
in 1143, this edict was, as “ necessary 
for the time,” especially and solemnly 
promulgated for domestic use. At the 
latter synod the Fathers of their own 
accord added another crime as “re- 
served” for the Pope, viz. that of break- 
ing into churches. 

The principal force of this “ Reser- 
vation” lay in the fact that the culprit 
was compelled to make a journey to 
Rome, the abode of him who alone 
could “loose” him. Thus Innocent III. 
writes to the Bishop of Montreale,— 
“ For greater security and higher rever- 
“ence has the Apostolic See reserved 
“ to itself alone the right of absolution, 
“in order that those whom neither 
“the fear of God nor the clerical holi- 
“ ness (religio) keep in check should 
“be restrained at least by the labour 
“and difficulty of the road,”—an ar- 
gument which may have lost some of 
its force since the twelfth century. 

Ere we proceed, however, it behoves us 
to say a word about the whole theory of 
the “ Reservation.” Theoretically, every 
ordained priest has the power of absolv- 
ing. It is given to him, during the im- 
position of hands, by the Holy Ghost. 
But with this potestas ordinis, it is held 
by some, is not also combined the 
potestas jurisdictionis, or power of juris- 
diction, both of which are requisite 
for absolving. This: second and more 
important power is inherent in the 
Church, or rather the Episcopate, and 
must be given specially. Bishops, there- 
fore, may impart it to their sub- 
ordinate priests or withhold it from 
them, as they see fit. The Council 
of Trent confirmed ancient rules em- 
bodying this view, by declaring the 
absolution pronounced by a priest over 
any one not subject to his ordinary or 
delegated jurisdiction, null and void. 
The Pope, as summit and crown of 
the Church, and as “holder of the 
keys,” stands also above the Episcopate, 
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and may therefore reserve to himself 
all and every sin, to the exclusion even 
of the bishops. He is the Judex ordi- 
narius, the Pastor pastorum, called in 
plenitudinem potestatis, and his excom- 
munication may be removed by none 
but himself, or his special locum tenens 
or delegate. Such is one ecclesiastical 
theory. But there is another, backed 
by other ecclesiastical authorities. It is 
this: that the Pope usurps that right, 
of which he also has not made use 
during the first Christian centuries, 
which alone are “normal,” and the 
privileges of which are “ancient and 
divine ;” whilst those of a later date, 
like the Reservation, are due in a great 
measure to the Isidorian Decretals, which 
are condemned as forgeries by the Church 
itself. Such rights are but “ accidental 
and human,” and therefore of no account. 
As long as the Pope does not abuse 
them, they may be left to him; if he 
does, they must be taken from him, 
even against his will. The orthodox 
reply to this is, that Gregory the Great 
and Alexander II. had de facto had spe- 
cial cases brought before them, and that 
these constitute an apt and proper pre- 
cedent for the early centuries. It is not 
generally emphasized, we think, that in 
both cases it was simply the papal judg- 
ment invoked and given against a bishop 
and an archbishop respectively. Be 
this, however, as it may, practically the 
bishops often and early enough resorted 
of their own free accord to the punish- 
ment of a peregrination to Rome as 
an apt way of getting a troublesome 
sinner out of the country for some time 
—with the chance of his never return- 
ing again. On the other hand, the 
good people of Rome did not object 
to the often noble penitents, who spent 
their money whilst they performed their 
penance. Thus went Romewards King 
Robert of France, and with him went 
the bishops who had sanctioned his 
incestuous marriage ; thus Guarnerius, 
the criminal Bishop of Strasburg, “ fast- 
ing with much fatigue.” 
Lincoln sent a priest guilty of murder 
to Gregory VII.; Henry IV. of Ger- 
many stood at Canossa ; and King Philip 
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of France was absolved from adultery 
by Urban IL.,at Rome. Also did Arch- 
bishop Laurentius of Dublin, among 
others, consign no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty “licentious Irish priests” 
to the Holy Father in 1197, and the 
Bishop of Groswardein himself was 
ordered to go to Rome, to get absolution 
— if he could—for a certain sin of which 
he had been notoriously and repeatedly 
guilty. 

The first reserved case having been 
established, it was found expedient to 
make exceptions, partly in favour of the 
clergy, but partly also in favour of those 
laymen who should “ punish” clerics 
“caught in flagranti with their wives, 
mothers, daughters, or sisters,” or who 
should defend themselves against “ un- 
just violence” on the part of a cleric. 
Occasionally also the Pope waived his 
right, or rather transferred it to cardinal 
legates or special bishops. Thus the 
Bishop of Genoa was permitted by Alex- 
ander III. to absolve a certain canon 
who had beaten a sub-dean. Another 
step in the other direction, however, was 
to make this ban valid without special 
excommunication, which at first had 
been indispensable. It was now con- 
sidered pronounced ¢pso facto, or late 
sententie ; terms which are indeed not 
used in the matter during the first stages, 

Out of this single case there grew, 
in the course of a few centuries, about 
one hundred and twenty, from which 
the Bulla Cone of Urban VIII. has 
selected, as mentioned above, exactly 
twenty. But it took some time—about 
two centuries—before to the first was 
added the second, and to the second the 
third case. At the commencement of 
the fourteenth century we find no more 
than three authenticated reserved cases. 
In 1364, however, Urban V. was already 
able to issue a regular Bull with seven 
eases from Avignon, among which there 
appears for the first time the occupation 
ot the papal dominion and the hinder- 
ing of papal messengers, as well as the 
selling of ammunition to the enemies of 
the Church. The latter proviso was 
enacted with a special view to that 
Pope’s pet crusade, inaugurated by the 
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King of Cyprus and Peter Thomas, which 
eame to so speedy and ignominious an 
end. <A new and revised edition of the 
Cena was put forth by Gregory XI. in 
1370, and another by Gregory XII. in 
1411, which begins in this wise :—‘ We 
“excommunicate and anathematize, in 
“the name of God the Father, and the 
“Son, and the Holy Ghost, and by the 
“authority of the Holy Apostles Peter 
“and Paul and our own, all heretics, 
“¢ Gazaros, Patarenos, Pauperes de Lug- 
*« duno, Arnaldistas, Speronistas et Passa- 
“ ginos,’ and all other heretics of what- 
“‘ soever name, and all them that favour, 
“receive, and defend them. Likewise 
“do we excommunicate and anathema- 
- tize, &e. &e. &e.” 

In 1512, Julius IT. re-issued the Bull, 
with twelve cases, among which figures 
already the curse upon falsifiers of Papal 
Bulls and other sacred emanations. In 
1536, Paul IIL. had brought his version 
up to seventeen, including the curse upon 
them that would make clerical persons 
submit to the civil authorities, and 
those who abstract relics from Roman 
churches. Not quite fifty years later, 
in 1583, under Gregory XIII., the Bull 
had swollen to twenty-one cases, among 
which there is the reading of Luther 
and all or any heretic, and the printing 
or defending of such heretics’ writings. 
In its final shape, that due to Urban 
VIII., it has lain dormant since Cle- 
ment XIV., who would no longer read 
it on Maunday Thursday—“ it no longer 
being a time for cursing but for grace,” 
he said. But only dormant. It has 
quietly kept its place, in spite of many 
prohibitions, in several modern rituals. 
It is now first abrogated formally by 
this new “ Constitution.” 

We have been at the pains of com- 
paring the two documents somewhat 
closely, in order to see wherein the 
“ moderation” of the Apostolic See 
aforementioned has manifested itself. 
First of all it must be noted that ourdocu- 
ment is considerably larger, embodying 
as it does a number of such reserved 
cases as were left out in the ancient 
Bulla Cone. Next, that the time- 
honoured introduction to the special 
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paragraphs of the old Bull, “ Zacommuni- 
camus et anathematizamus,” has given 
way to special, business-like headings. 
Indeed, the difference between those two 
papal terms of displeasure seems to have 
become somewhat shadowy in these latter 
days. This was not so at one time. 
Indeed, as early as the ninth century the 
faithful knew that while “excommunica- 
tion” merely meant exclusion from the 
Church and all its benefits, together with 
public penitence and banishment from 
home and society,—not to forget the in- 
stant dismissal trom all and every civil 
and military office or dignity: the state 
of those that lay under the ‘‘ anathema” 
was far worse. They were cut off utterly 
and irrevocably as “‘ putrid and desperate 
members” from the entire body of the 
Church. Unto them there is “ nulla 
“Tequm, nulla morum, nulla collegu par- 
“ ticipatio,” whether they be alive or 
dead. Their names “shall not be re- 
“membered even among the defunct,” 
nor shall “even in their dying hour any 
communication be held with them.” In 
many other respects the text of this 
new “ Constitution” of Pius LX. follows 
that of the Bull, as far as it goes, pretty 
closely, sometimes literally. Except, per- 
haps, that paragraph 1 of the latter 
figures now as paragraphs 1 to 3, or 
that the “Latinity” has undergone 
certain alterations. If, ¢g., the old edict 
has “ac omnes et,” the new reads “et 
omnes ac;” for “‘ac iis,” we have “eis- 
que,” for “et generaliter” we get 
“ac generaliter,” and similar improve- 
ments, “in accordance with the change 
of times.” 

Yet more significant emendations, both 
of omission and commission, are not want- 
ing. We have already said that clause 
1 of the Cena is broken up here into 
three, which deal respectively with “apos- 
tates and heretics,” with “readers, keep- 
ers, printers, and defenders of heretical 
books,” and “schismatics and others 
disobedient to the Pope.” While in 
the first new paragraph we miss the 
familiar names of “ Hussites, Wycliffites, 
“Tutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, 
“ Huguenots, Anabaptists, Trinitarians,” 
and so forth, we rejoice to find the 
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second clause altered in favour of those 
persons whose business it is to read all the 
bad books which are to be placed on the 
Index. Hitherto, the anathema in- 
eluded all and every one who read such 
heretical writings, “from whatsoever 
“cause ; publicly or secretly ; in what- 
“‘soever spirit; and under whatsoever 
“colour.” This provision is no more. 
Cursed are now only those who “ know- 
“ingly read, keep, print, use, without the 
* authority of the Holy See, the books of 
“those apostates and heretics which 
“propagate heresy, as well as those, by 
“whomsoever written, which are spe- 
“cially prohibited by apostolic letters.” 
So that the Fathers of the “Congregation 
of the Index ”—here brought to public 
recognition—are theorctical outcasts no 
more. Clause 2 of the Cena be- 
comes clause 4 in our document. It 
excommunicates all and every one who 
should presume to appeal from the Pope 
to a future Council. The origin of this 
decree has again to be looked for in 
England, where the clergy, in the 13th 
century, so far from paying Innocent IV. 
what he demanded, dared to appeal to a 
future general Council instead. The 
same was done by the two cardinals 
de Colonna, Jacobus and Petrus, whom 
Boniface VIII. had depesed and ex- 
communicated. Philip [V. of France 
appealed against the same Pope, after 
having publicly burnt the Bull, “ Listen, 
O my son,” directed against himself. 
Lewis the Bavarian appealed in 1324 
against John XXII., and finally there 
appealed the whole College of Cardinals 
—except four whom Gregory XIT. had 
created, in spite of his solemn oath to the 
contrary—against that Holy Father. It 
was Martin V. who first sought to suppress 
this demurring to papal authority by 
excommunication ; which, however, did 
not prevent the University of Paris and 
the clergy of the diocese of Rouen from 
appealing against Calixtus ITI. Where- 
. upon Pius IT. issued the Bull “ Exe- 
erabilis,” which, very stringent and very 
pathetic as it was, was so utterly dis- 
regarded by Sigismund, Duke of Aus- 
tria, that, not later than a month after 
its promulgation, he appealed to a future 
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Council. Not very long afterwards, the 
Archbishop of Mayence, being excommu- 
nicated, followed his example in also 
appealing against his excommunication 
to a future Council. Likewise did the 
Venetians appeal to a Council against 
Julius II., and though Gregory XIII. 
at last placed this sin formally upon 
the Cena, Louis XTV. again appealed 
against Innocent XI. Even so, a few 
months ago, Pére Hyacinthe threatened 
to appeal, eventually, to a future General 
Council. We at first missed one passage 
of this clause in our new Bull, that treat- 
ing of “ Universities, Colleges, and Chap- 
ters,” until we discovered it later on, 
leading off the division of “ Interdicts.” 

Entirely gone are clauses 3 to 5 
of the old Bull. They treat, respec- 
tively, of pirates and corsairs “in our 
“sea, from Argentorato to Terracina, 
“and all their abetters,” further of 
wreckers—wrecking being a privilege 
granted occasionally to bishops and 
monasteries—and of leviers of such tolls 
as had not been sanctified by the Pope. 
Clause 6 of the old Bull reappears as 
number 9 of the new. It is devoted 
to falsifiers of Papal briefs and writs, 
and there is one alteration noticeable. 
For the old “ falso fabricantur” we have 
the mild “ falso publicantur,” so that it 
is the propagator more than the author 
who must now beware. ‘Time certainly 
was, when forging absolutions for all 
manner of sin was the source of sundry 
good incomes, both lay and clerical, but 
it is to be feared that this trade has 
become somewhat slack. Nor are they 
who sell horses, arms, and other war- 
materials to the Turks, Sarassins, and 
other heretics, any longer under the 
ban, or those “even if they be em- 
perors, or kings, or clerical dig- 
nitaries,” who impede the carrying of 
victuals to Rome, or who slay or im- 
prison them that go to Rome to com- 
plain of their bishops—a practice once 
in vogue, but to which the bishops them- 
selves often put a stop by the unghostly 
means here condemned. Again, clause 
11 that was, has become clause 5 
that is, and it is preserved scrupu- 
lously intact. It treats of all and 
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any harm done to patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and legates. They are 
not to be “ killed, mutilated, wounded, 
“ beaten, captured, imprisoned, stopped, 
** persecuted, or turned out of their dio- 
** ceses, lands, territories, or dominions.” 
Once upon a time, the Emperor Frederic 
II. took prisoner no less than a hundred 
ecclesiastics, on their way to Rome— 
among them three Papal legates, the 
Archbishops of Rouen, Auch, Bordeaux, 
and many bishops and abbots, some of 
whom died in his strongholds in Apulia. 
In the same spirit of irreverence the 
King of England caused the Papal 
legates to be “well beaten” and turned 
out of the country in 1232. Even Pope 
Urban IV. when, as Innocent IV.’s 
legate, he went to Germany, was put 
into prison. It was in 1311, at the 
Council of Vienne, that Clement V. had 
this case therefore formally entered as 
“reserved.” When Cardinal Borromeo 
was shot in his own chapel, Pius V. 
extended, in 1569, the curse to all those 
who, having any knowledge of the 
perpetrator of an offence against those 
Church dignitaries, fail to betray him. 
Not long after this, Henry III. of 
France put the Cardinal of Lorraine 
to death, and Gregory XIII. not only 
embodied the case in the Cena, but 
extended the protective anathema to 
even the legates and messengers of the 
Apostolic See, 

Three more of the new paragraphs 
correspond, framed a little more con- 
cisely, to those of the old document. 
They refer to the supremacy of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Cursed is now, as 
was then, all and every person who recurs 
to the civil courts in anything relating 
to the Church, or to persons belonging 
to the Church : cursed is likewise every 
one who makes laws contrary to the 
liberty of the Church, or who impedes 
the progress of any ecclesiastical ema- 
nation in any way whatsoever. This 
excommunication applies, in one shape 
or another, to well nigh every single 
king, and emperor, and prince, and 
president, and parliament and court of 
justice, and judge (except the Pope and 
his own advisers) who at this moment 


exercise any authority whatsoever. The 
origin of this “appeal from the abuse 
of the Apostolic Chair (as it was called) 
to the secular courts,” emanated from the 
clergy itself, and finds its first expression 
in the reformatory decrees of the Councils 
of Basle and Constance. This power of 
appeal against, e.g., the bestowal of rich 
benefices upon what were considered the 
wrong persons, was first granted to the 
French clergy by Charles VII. in 1438, 
but rescinded by the Concordat of 1515. 
The Parliament, however, in utter dis- 
regard of it, continued to hear cases 
lodged by the clergy against the bishops, 
and by the bishops against the Popes. 
Then it came to pass that Gregory XITI. 
cursed all these appeals in the Cena, 
as well as the so-called placetum re- 
gium, By virtue of this Placet every 
Papal Bull or other emanation had to 
be examined by the civil powers before 
its promulgation was allowed. In France 
it was even necessary that both Parlia- 
ments, that of Toulouse and of Paris, 
should give their permit each time, one 
being considered insufficient. In Spain 
the prelates themselves claimed the right 
to look into those publications before 
they endorsed them, and eventually 
refused to take any notice of them. 
The pretext to this proceeding was 
given by the prodigious numbers of 
forged Papal letters in circulation. Only 
such as they saw reason to approve, 
they said, did they consider genuine: 
since the Pope would not issue what dis- 
pleased them. Leo X. protested, but 
in vain. Even so did Innocent VIII.; 
and finally Julius Il. made all let or 
hindrance against the publication of 
any of his emanations, whatever their 
nature, a case in the Cena, 

Regarding the other portion of this 
enactment, that of bringing clerical 
matters before lay tribunals, nothing 
can be more instructive than the history 
of the struggle between the Church 
and the State, or the clerical and lay 
courts, as to the limits of their authority. 
The former not merely excommunicated 
all those who brought their complaints 
in Church matters before laymen, but ac- 
tually threatened whole countries where 
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a like thing was to happen, with the 
interdict and the refusal of burial. On 
the other hand, the civil authorities pu- 
nished all those who took their cases to 
the Church authorities. They fined them 
and imprisoned them ; them, their friends, 
notaries, and counsels, until they de- 
sisted. Worse still, if any one had, with 
a large outlay, at last obtained a censure 
from Rome against his adversary, he 
was himself compelled to procure 
absolution for such censure. Stronger 
even was the resistance against arraign- 
ing ecclesiastics bodily before a lay 
forum ; and the Synod of Nismes, in 
1096, declared this to be nothing less 
than “ terrible sacrilege ;” and to clinch 
the matter, all judicial acts against 
clerics were pronounced null and void. 
The Third Lateran Council excommuni- 
cated the very attempt of bringing a 
cleric to ordinary justice, and inces- 
sant were the reiterations and protests 
enacted by subsequent Councils. But 
little attention was paid to them until, 
in 1536, Paul III. embodied the matter 
in the Cena. In 1855, Pius IX. 
had to yield the point in the late 
Austrian Concordat, but he did so under 
protest, and with the special clause tem- 
porum ratione habita. The Concordat 
is gone the way of many another Con- 
cordat, and the old enactment has now 
renewed its days. 

The tenth clause of the new Bull 
is not found in the old Bull, though it 
is not new in itself. It is one of the 
six-score “outside cases” of which 
we spoke before. It prohibits clerics 
who have sinned against the seventh com- 
mandment from confessing and absolv- 
ing the women with whom they have 
sinned. The frail ones must go to an- 
other and more impartial confessor; or 
rather, as the Council of Rheims enacted, 
the priest in question is to be absolved 
first, after which he shall absolve those 
women. However, the prohibition, 


entered and re-entered upon the Acts of 
Council after Council, does not seem to 
have been very rigorously kept. At last, 
however, the matter had become so fla- 
grant, that Benedict XIV., in the “ Sa- 
cramentum Penitentic,” forbade a priest 
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ever to absolve at the confessional a 
woman with whom he had notoriously 
broken his vows—even during a Jubilee. 
His absolution is, except in case of death 
“and if no other priest be nigh,” that is, 
if another priest could not be called in 
“without great risk of infamy and 
scandal,” declared null and void ; and, 
adds Benedict in that decree, the guilty 
confessor should not persuade himself 
of the existence of a like risk of infamy 
and scandal, if there really be none 
such. Further, though the absolution 
given by a like confessor be valid, he 
himself remains under the excommuni- 
cation for all that. 

Our eleventh paragraph corresponds 
to the seventeenth of the Cena. 
It prohibits usurpation and seques- 
tration of Church property. For the 
old quive .. . usurpant vel . . . seques- 
trant we have the new latinity, usur- 
pantes aut sequestrantes ; for fructus we 
have bona ; for the plural jurisdictiones 
we have the singular; the word proventus 
has been struck out, and also the whole 
sentence, “ Which belong unto Us and 
the Apostolic See,” as well as the word 
“monasteries.” The tailpiece where- 
by such seizing of goods or lands was 
permitted, if done by order of the Pope, 
is also no more. It is true enough that 
the Church has often had to suffer from 
these “usurpations.” She was so rich 
that the worldly powers, in spite of 
the thunders of the first, second, and 
third Lateran Councils, would stretch 
out their hands after the res domi- 
nice, Deo sacrate, rd rov Oeob, &e., as 
these possessions were variously styled. 
And not merely, as the third Lateran 
Council complained, “when these men 
want to build castles or to go to war,” 
did they contract forced loans with the 
Church, but as early as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries many princes fell 
into a way of secularising right and left 
what they deemed an encumbrance upon 
the Holy Church,which, they said, “ was 
to look to the riches of heaven.” Nay, 
not satisfied with annexing churches 
and chapels, they even took posses- 
sion sometimes of the castles, villas, 
parks, and fishing and hunting grounds, 
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of archbishops and bishops. The 
consequence was so wild an uproar, 
that the Synod of Lavaux pronounced 
the Anathema upon such robbers, and 
placed their entire domains under the 
Interdict. If such comes, senecallus, 
baro, judex, or capitantus died, his body 
was not to be buried—even if he had 
died in a state of absolution—until his 
heir had made restitution to the full. 
Further Councils deprived even those, 
who only advised burial of such trangres- 
sors, of the benefit of interment. Yet 
matters do not seem to have been 
altered much by these threats. When 
Louis XI. of France wished a General 
Council to be summoned, Sixtus IV. 
bitterly answered, “It would be better 
“ for the honour of some princes if a like 
“ Council did not take place, since it 
“ might otherwise reveal their usurpation 
“ of Church property.” In 1512, Julius 
IL. entered this sin duly in the old Bull. 
Paul III. extended its provisions still 
further, and Gregory ITI. made new ad- 
ditions with special regard to the Holy 
See and all that belonged to it. 

The last paragraph of the “ specially 
reseryed ” cases of the new document 
forms also the last paragraph of the Bulla 
Cene. But a considerable shortening 
has taken place :— 

‘‘ Likewise do we excommunicate and ana- 
thematize all those ”—so reads the old—“ who 
by themselves or by others, directly or in- 
directly, wnder whatsoever title or colour, do 
presume to invade, destroy, occupy, and de- 
tain, entirely or in part, the Holy City, the 
kingdom of Sicily, the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, the lands this side of the Pharos, the 
Patrimony of Peter in Tuscia, the Duchy of 
Spoleto, the counties of Venaisin, Sabina, the 
Marches of Ancona, Massa, Trebaria, Roman- 
diola, Campania, and the maritime provinces, 
and their lands and places, and the lands of 
the special commission of the Arnulphs, and 
our cities Bologna, Cesena, Rimini, Benevento, 
Perugia, Avignon, Civita Castello, Trederzo, 
Ferrara, Comachio, and other cities, countries, 
and places, or rights belonging to the Roman 
Church itself, and subject directly or indirectly 
to the said Roman Church, or who presume de 
facto to usurp, disturb, retain, and in various 
ways to interfere with, that supreme juris- 
diction over them belonging to Us and to this 
same Roman Church. Likewise (do we, &c. 
&c.) their partisans, favourers, and defenders, 
who give them assistance, counsel, or favour 
of whatsoever kind.” 


The present remarkably concise ver- 
sion runs as follows :— 

“Those who invade, destroy, retain, either 
by themselves or by others, the cities, lands, 
places, or rights belonging to the Roman 
Church, or who usurp, disturb, and retain 
supreme jurisdiction over them, or who give 
‘ad singula predicta’ help, council, or favour.” 

Ad ecclesiam Romanam pertinentia, 
“belonging to the Roman Church,” 
says the new Canon. What does belong 
to the Roman Church now? Rome her- 
self is “ held, invaded, occupied.” And 
it is grievous to see our clause literally 
pronouncing excommunication over the 
Pope and his Cardinals themselves. For 
is it not they who do “retain the su- 
preme jurisdiction” in whatever still, ap- 
parently at least, belongs to the Church ? 
However, the Pope may disregard even 
anathemas. Can he not “loose”? 

Thus much for the new edition of the 
Bulla Cone, which, in spite of Clement 
XIV. having declared it “ unchristian 
and dangerous,” in spite of Joseph IL.’s 
order to “tear it out of the Rituals,” 
silently kept its place for a hundred 
years—awaiting that resurrection which 
has now come. At no time, how- 
ever, has it been a favourite. Many pa- 
triarchs, bishops, and archbishops would 
not hear of it on any account, though 
they were ordered to publish it in their 
dioceses—nay, fell under the very ban of 
excommunication by not doing so. Thus 
Archbishop Affre writes: “Quant a la 
“Bulle ‘In Coena Domini’ on ne re- 
** prochait pas au clergé de France d’avoir 
“voulu la promulguer. Et, en effet, il n’y 
“a jamais pensé.” The Council of Trent 
had certainly made the “ Bull” rather 
illusory by granting, in its twenty-fourth 
sitting, the power of absolving from all 
secret reserved cases, to every bishop. 
This privilege was, however, withdrawn 
by Pius V. and Gregory XIII. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century much 
wrangling again restored this right to 
the bishops. ‘They now received the 
permission (“ Quinquennial Faculties”) 
to absolve from all reserved cases, open 
or secret, including heresy. And still 
the Bull was not liked, and still none 
would tolerate it. If previously Philip 
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If. had turned the Nuntius who came 
as its bearer out of Spain; if France, 
Portugal, and even Rudolph II. of Ger- 
many had prohibited its publication ; its 
end came when Clement XIII. saw fit 
to pronounce the anathema over Ferdi- 
nand of Parma, in 1768. Its introduc- 
tion into France was nearly made a 
crimen lease majestatis, The same was 
done in Portugal, where the Crown 
Fiscal damned the Breve as “ contrary 
to the Gospel, which had inculcated 
obedience to Cesar.” Maria Theresa 
followed fiercely. Ferdinand VII. of 
Naples banished both the Bull and the 
priests who presumed to take it seriously, 
out of his states. The Duke of Parma 
issued a decree which branded the Bull 
as a source of rebellion and useless 
banishments, and annulled it. The 
same was done by Monaco, Genoa, 
Venice. Maria Theresa sent a special 
edict to Lombardy to warn the printers 
and possessors of this document. The 
“ Oekonomaljunta” were authorized to 
inflict upon such transgressors what 
punishment they pleased. 

Then came Clement XIV. who abro- 
gated it ; and then—exactly a hundred 
years later—Pius LX. who renewed it 
in the shape now before us. We can 
but briefly glance at the rest of the 
edict, which embodies what . obsolete 
“extra” cases it has been deemed 
proper thus solemnly to revive, referring 
such of our readers as are eager for 
more details to Mansi, Phillips, Hefele, 
Le Bret, Hausmann, Raumer, and the 
acts and historiesof the Church generally. 
Cursed are, again, e.g. those who defend, 
even privately, propositions condemned 
by the Pope—which applies especially 
to the “Syllabus.” Cursed are they who 
lay violent hands, “at the instigation of 
the devil,” on “ monks of either sex,”— 
which is the aboriginal “ Percussio 
clerici,” in the very words of 1130. 
Cursed are they who “ perpetrate” a 
duel, as well as all participators and 
‘abettors thereof, and those who do not 
prevent them, if they can, “be they 
even of royal or imperial dignity.” This 
prohibition dates, in the shape of a Bull, 
from Leo, in 1519, and extended even 
to spectators, who were mulcted in many 
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ducats. Cursed are, further, all Free- 
masons and Carbonari. It was at the 
Council of Avignon, in 1325, that all 
secret societies were first condemned. But 
Freemasons as such, of whose existence 
Clement XII. “had heard a rumour,” 
were especially anathematized by him 
in a Bull. And the inquisitors received 
strict orders to look after the orthodoxy 
of the supposed Brethren. Benedict 
XIV. renewed this “Constitution,” 
giving six reasons for so doing, and 
its last papal confirmation dates 1846, 
and is signed Pius IX. 

Many also are the regulations re- 
enacted regarding ecclesiastics them- 
selves. Such is the one which prohibits 
the violation of the “ Clausura” by pain 
of reserved excommunication. Time was 
when women, by reason of special papal 
permits, were free to enter monasteries, 
there to choose their own confessors : an 
arrangement which does not seem to have 
given general satisfaction to the outer 
world. When the scandal grew too 
fierce, Pius V. restricted the permission 
to the monasteries of the congregation 
of the Holy Virgin “of the Mount.” 
Women might visit those, but only 
when there was a service, or procession, 
or a sermon, or burial, or any kind of 
ceremony. And there always was some 
kind of ceremony. In the course of the 
eighteenth century, however, this custom 
of allowing women to visit the refec- 
tories and dormitories, “ in order to take 
part in processions and other ceremo- 
nies,” had spread far beyond the original 
bounds ;—until Benedict XIV. in 1742 
issued a new and more stringent Bull. 
On the other hand, Gregory XIII. had 
restricted men, as early as 1575, from 
paying stray visits to nunneries—unless 
they possessed special licences. As for 
clerics who had ipso facto the permis- 
sion of entering nunneries, these were 
exhorted in that Bull not to make too 
extensive a use of their privilege, else 
both they and the nuns who received 
them would fall under the ban. 

Besides these “cases,” which thus seem 
to have required renewing rather ur- 
gently, we meet again with the trad- 
ing in indulgences, defrauding the 
Church by obtaining higher prices for 
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masses, and the pilfering of alms—all 
very ancient institutions. Then we have 
also simony, of which there are three 
cases,—“ contidential simony” among 
them. This is rather recent. It appears 
first in the sixteenth century, and 
means that somebody hands over his 
clerical office, which is a_ certain 
hindrance to him, to some one else, for 
a life pension. Generally this pension 
left so little to the real de facto digni- 
taries that these came to be styled custo- 
dini, or even, as at the Councils of 
Rouen and Narbonne, cistellarii asini, 
‘inasmuch as they bore the burden of 
“ office while another ate the fruits 
“ thereof.” Bishops, archbishops, patri- 
archs, nay, cardinals themselves, casually 
obtained benefices in order to resign 
them, in favour of some one perhaps 
not yet born, for a consideration. This 
scandal, too, became at last so flagrant, 
that Pius 1V., having exhausted all his 
powers of exhortation, anathematized it: 
declaring all such benefices accepted 
in confidentiam null and void; all con- 
tracts thereto referring, waste paper ; 
and all those who lived upon the 
incomes of places which other people 
held, bound to refund. But this Bull again 
had to be renewed, because flagrantly 
disregarded, by Pius V. and by endless 
provincial Councils,and was even ordered 
to be read out aloud every Sunday in 
church. In cursing this form of simony 
anew, Pius IX. shows that it flourishes 
now, as ever. 

Among the “non-reserved ” cases we 
meet the Inquisition, which is not to be 
“intimidated” or hurt. Curious as this 
proviso may seem to us, there was a time 
when it went hard enough with the 
ofiicers of that institution. Some of 
them found their deaths in a surprisingly 
sudden manner, and the Dominicans, 
who were especially singled out for the 
function of holy espionage, at one time 
actually wrote to Innocent 1V. begging 
to be excused for the future. But he 
would not part with them, and wrotethem 
letters of comfort instead. Pope Pius V., 
when plain Michael Gislerius, had 
undertaken to find out something about 
the Bishop of Bergamo, but he only 
narrowly escaped being lynched in- 


stead. Remembering these things when 
he ascended the papal throne, many 
were the protecting clauses wherewith 
he surrounded the Inquisition and its 
officers, down to the lowest menials— 
as well as all inquisitorial witnesses, 
accusers, denouncers, spies, &c. Like- 
wise were anathematized by him all those 
who should touch the inquisitorial 
houses, properties, churches, and other 
goods, as well as books, letters, proto- 
cols, transactions, &c. &c. Another 
not reserved case of our new Bull 
treats of those who do not, within a 
certain time, denounce such confessors 
or priests by whom they have been 
instigated to certain disgraceful acts ; 
and yet another, of those who are instru- 
mental in giving Christian burial to 
notorious heretics, or such as lie under 
special excommunication or interdict. 
To the bishops, or “ ordinaries,” are left 
exactly three cases : to wit, married clerical 
persons of either sex, who, by marrying, 
not only fall under the excommunica- 
tion themselves, but bring it down also 
upon the partners of their guilt ; further, 
those who use forged apostolic letters ; 
and another, which we prefer not to 
mention. Among the second division 
of the excommunications, there is also 
a clause threatening those who should 
extract relics from sacred cemeteries or 
the Roman catacombs; but we miss 
the ancient enactment against purloining 
things from the Vatican. Formerly— 
since Clement III.—the very porters 
had to take an oath that they would 
“neither steal, nor allow to be stolen 
“therefrom, relics, gold, silver, gems, 
“pallia, ornaments, books, papers 
“ (chartule), oil, lead, iron, brass, stones, 
“ doors, wood, or the tables thereof.” 
The Vatican is better guarded now, and 
the oath is dispensed with. 

Thus far our notes. Whether the 
Council now sitting will, or will not, 
mark an epoch in the history of Rome— 
whether this “Constitution” itself, some 
of whose enactments may, at one time, 
have been useful enough, be a mere 
brutum fulmen, as alleged, or not—we 
do not pretend to know. But they are 
both Signs of the Times as singular as 
they are humiliating. 








